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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 5.—Israel Asking fora King. ........ 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10 
2. July 12.—SaulChosen King. ...... 1 Sam. 10: 17+27 
3. July 1o.—Samuel’s Farewell Address ..... . 1 Sam. 12 : 13-25 
4. July 26.—Saul Rejected as King ........ x Sam. 15 : 13-23 
5. August 2.—Samuel Anoints David ....... 1 Sam. 16 : 4-13 
6. August 9.—DavidandGoliath. .... . rSam. 17 : 38-49 
7. August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David ...... 1 Sam. 18 : 5-16 
8. August 23.—David and Jonathan. ....... 1 Sam. 20 : 12-23 
9. August 30.—David Spares Saul... . . 1 Sam. 26 : 5-12, 21-25 
10. September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan . . . 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 
11. September 13.—David becomes King... .... 2 Sam. 2: 1-10 
12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evil : Temper- 

De eee ten ties ee sess x Pet. 4: 1-11 


13. September 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—1 Sam. 9:25 to 10:8 . 
Tuesday.—1 Sam. 10 : 17-27. 
Wednesday.—Rom. 13:1-8 . 
Thursday.—Jer. 22: 1-9 . 
Friday.—Psa. 2t . eo 
Saturday.—Psa.93.... 
Sunday.—Psa. 24. . 


. Saul anointed 

. Saul chosen king 

. Duty to rulers 

. God's counsel 

é 6.6.5 +5 oe ae 
. ‘The Lord reigneth"’ 
. The King of glory 
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Forgotten ? 


By Nannie-Lee Frayser 


AS he forgotten me, the Man of Grief 
Who lived on earth and wept ? 

Will he refuse to come to my relief 
Who watched while others slept ? 

And shall there come no sign to me from him 
Across the darkening years ? 

Has he forgotten, or has faith grown dim 
And misty 'mid my tears ? 


Forgotten! Child of love, you do him wrong. 
He lives, he loves, he cares! 
His eye forever watches clear and strong, 
He knows e’en thy despairs. 
He has forgotten this, so trust him still,— 
Thy sins, all blotted out! 
He doth remember nothing that is ill, 
So trust, nor longer doubt. 
LOvISvVILLE, Ky. 








Dr, Jesse Lyman Hurlbut’s popular ** Lesson Outline” 
now appears regularly in The Sunday School Times. 


“ 


Joy of Peace 

Peace is accord with God. One who is at 
variance with God's plans for him, and with God's 
orderings of his surroundings, is at discord with all 
that is above him, and with all that is about him. 
We can live in constant warfare with our fellows and 
our superiors. We can, if we will, be one with Christ 
who is at the center of the universe, and who is at 
peace with all. What a promise is his to his disci- 
ples! «‘* My peace I give unto you : not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.’’ That gift we can have, if 
we will receive it. Could we have more ? 


** «My peace I give.’ O heritage most rare ! 
The deep repose of Christ himself to share. 
All hail, Thou morning star of day most blest, 

O wondrous Peace.’’ 


x 
Loving with the Mind 


Intelligence has a necessary place im affection. 
It would be well if those mothers who let their chil- 
dren eat all kinds of things at meals, and any amount 
of candy between meals, would love their children 
with their minds. They mean well, but how much 
misery they are laying up for their children simply 


because they do not know well! The government of 
France has recently established a bureau whose whole 
duty will be to supply knowledge of how to take care 
of children. And even in love toward Gad, Jesus said 
that the mind was needed. No doubt the saint 
who expressed his love of God by flogging him- 
self was genuine‘in his affection, but was he wise in 
that expression? There is no doubt that the stylite 
expressed genuine affection high up on his pillar, but 
could he not have found wiser ways down on the 
earth ? God must feel sad about some of our gifts, 
not because they show such little love, but because 
they show such little thought. When we want to 
show our love to God, it is worth while thinking about 
what we do, worth while praying about it. Let us 
love God with our minds, as well as with our souls 
and all our strength. 
x 


Being Ready 

Character must be well equipped. Jesus meant 
us to learn that lesson when he spoke the parable of 
the king who would not make war until he had first 
sat down and taken counsel as to his preparations. 
The great war of 1870 between France and Germany 
was won not so much. by forces as by equipment. 
It was equipment, rather than force, which spoke so 
decisively off Santiago. We laugh at Falstaff's tatter- 
demalion regiment, yet with what hasty levies and 
poorly-equipped forces do we sometimes go up to our 
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spiritual endeavors! Shall we expect to meet great 
temptations with hurried and careless prayers ? Shall 
we hope to speak the forceful word without the steady 
discipline of earnest thinking ? Shall we teach with- 
out preparing ? Shall our faith be firm in the day of 
need if we have not laid its foundations deep in the 
day of opportunity ? It is just as rash to sing ‘‘ On- 
ward, Christian soldiers,’' with poor preparation, as 
it would be to charge a fort with broomsticks instead 
of rifles. What is it the apostle said? ‘+ That the 
man of God... be complete, furnished completely 
unto every good work."’ 


= 
The Star of Progress 


Self-complacency permits no progress. That in- 
defatigable Sunday-school Field Worker, the lamented 
William Reynolds, used to say that it was his business 
to travel all over the country to make people dissatis- 
fied with themselves. But he was not therefore a cynic 
nor a destructive critic, for he held up an ideal to strive 
for. Churches as well as individuals sometimes become 
dangerously self-complacent. It is a good thing to 
smile, to look on the bright side, and to praise effort. 
But it is ruinous to be always praising one’s self. An 
institution has a personality as truly as has the indi- 
vidual, and one as much as the other may retrograde 
through self-satisfaction. A college, a hospital, a 
church, a Sunday-school, a nation, a man,—each, 
‘«hitch your wagon to a star."’ 


Is Enjoyment of Prayer a Necessity ? 


A’ ACTIVE, earnest, devoted Christian worker 
was disturbed because she did not always find 
enjoyment in prayer. She did not intermit nor 
neglect prayer ; hence her state of feeling, or of her 
lack of feeling, was not a result of her failure to be 
regular and faithful in her attention to this duty. But 
when the hour for prayer came, she did not always 
heartily welcome it, or regularly and really enjoy its 
privileges. This was a cause of grief to her, and she 
sincerely sought to find the reason for this, and to 
learn what it indicated. She asked herself, ‘‘Is 
this a proof of my spiritual decline? Ought I not to 
be at all times in such an attitude of spirit that it 
would be, not only my duty and privilege, but an 
occasion of conscious enjoyment to me, to go to my 
Father and tell him of my needs and desires, and 
confidently to ask his sympathy and help? Would 
not this be the case if I realized my duties and neces- 
sities as they are, and my Father's love as it is?’’ 

In her perplexity of mind over this matter, the dis- 
ciple went with her trouble to a friend whose judg- 
ment and counsel she valued, and, stating the case to 
him, she asked him to tell her frankly if the lack was 
in her spiritual condition, and, if so, how it was to be 
remedied. Her friend, knowing her earnestness of 
Christian character, and seeing her trouble as it was, 
said to her : 

‘*According to your own statement of the case, 
your trouble is a physical one. You say you do not 
have enough of physical feeling about the matter, 
although you have not changed your opinions about 
your duty or privilege. The lack you lament is a 
lack of physical emotion or sensitiveness."’ 

‘*No, it is not a lack of physical sensibility that I 
lament ; it is spiritual sensitiveness that I should have 
in this matter. Prayer is a spiritual exercise.'’ 

‘Yes, but you are still in the body, and fatigue, 
exhaustion, and other conditions of the body affect 
the spirit within the body. Being faithful and per- 
sistent in prayer is one thing ; having enjoyment in 
that exercise is another thing. One shows the spir- 
itual state ; the other shows the physical condition. 
When Jesus was in Gethsemane, he asked his chosen 


disciples to watch with him while he prayed. But 
they fell asleep, and that more than once. Yet Jesus 
did not count John as lacking in love for him. He 


saw that what might seem to be a lowered spiritual 
tone was really an exhausted physical condition, and 
he said, ‘ The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.’ While we are in the flesh, the conditions of 
the spirit are affected by the conditions and surround- 
ings of the flesh. Yet the spirit is lovingly consid- 
ered by Him who knows us as we are. He sees it as 
it is rather than as it seems. And we must try to 
look at ourselves according to the same standard."’ 

The one whose mind was troubled because of her 
lack of enjoyment in prayer seemed to gain from this 
view of the case. As other believers have been simi- 
larly troubled, there may be a gain through its further 
considering. 

Enjoyment, or a sense of enjoyment, is largely 
dependent on one’s physical condition. We can- 
not have a sense, or a consciousness, of positive 
enjoyment while in excruciating pain, or while in 
utter exhaustion, unable to frame words or to think 
consecutively. Yet even at such times one’s spirit 
can be just as truly faithful and devoted and loving as 
at any other time. One may be in spirit at such 
times as truly a good father or mother, or as loving a 
brother or sister or child, or as devoted a friend, or as 
self-sacrificing a patriot, or as consecrated a mission- 
ary, as while thrilling in every nerve with keenest en- 
joyment of the sacred privileges of the relation in 
which.he or she is honored. The spirit of the rela- 
tion is one thing ; the sense or conscious feeling of 
enjoyment in that relation is quite another thing. 

This applies to all spheres and practices in human 
life. Even in the primal and fundamental necessity 
of, and desire for, food and drink, it is much as it is 
in the higher and more etherial cravings of our nature, 
—as for human affection and for human approval. So 
soon as a child comes to life it comes to a craving for 
nourishment. It must have nourishment because it 
lives, and if it would continue to live. An enjoyment 
in having this craving met is as natural to a normal 
child as is the craving itself. And so on as one grows 
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from childhood to maturity. But it is often. the case 
that one comes to lack the conscious desire for food, 
or the conscious enjoyment in the meeting or satisfy- 
ing of this desire. Yet this lack of conscious desire 
or of enjoyment is wholly physical, and in no sense 
spiritual. One who was in full health and vigor had, 
through his army experience and by his prolonged 
travel in desert and woods, come to do without a 
craving for food at regular times. In consequence, he 
could go all day without a sense of special desire for 
food. Yet he had the need of, apart from the desire 
for, nourishment. He would grow steadily weak from 
his lack, even while his long training had overcome 
his sense of desire for food at regular intervals. As 
he remarked, he could starve to death without being 
hungry. Yet he was watchful of his needs and duty, 
and he took nourishment regularly at specified times. 
His lack of desire was a physical lack ; but his having 
a care to take needful food regularly, and his gratitude 
for this privilege, evidenced so far his good spiritual 
condition. 

So, again, a loving Christian worker, whose whole 
time was given to Christ, was by disease incapaci- 
tated from enjoyment in partaking of food. Each 
day his taking of the needful supply was a season of 
intense pain. He shrank from it ; he suffered during 
it ; it was to him only an occasion of unnatural effort. 
Yet he persevered through all, and this that he might 
have a little more physical strength for added spiritual 
work for his Master and for his dear ones. Rarely 
has the writer ever known one who showed such high 
spiritual devotion, in taking needful physical food 
without any resultant or incidental enjoyment in con- 
nection with it, as this noble sufferer. And he was 
but an illustration of the complete separation of 
duty-doing as a spiritual exercise, and of physical en- 
joyment in connection with that exercise. 

Similarly in the matter of taking needful physical 
exercise in the open air. A willingness to perform 
the duty is one thing ; finding enjoyment in that duty 
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is another thing. The two things should not be con- 
founded. A man who in his normal condition was 
peculiarly active, and seemed to enjoy exercise, had 
been so weakened by an extended illness that in his 
convalescence he found most pleasure in indoor occu- 
pations. His physician then directed him to take 
exercises out of doors. 

‘*But, doctor, I have no desire to go out,’’ said the 
patient. ‘‘My enjoyment is found in my room. I 
have lost my old pleasure in being in the open air.’’ 

‘It is not a question as to what you enjoy or de- 
sire,’’ said the wise physician ; ‘‘I want you to go out 
because I think it is best for you. You should make 
the effort for your own good, even if it is an unpleasant 
effort to you.”’ 

And that case is an illustration of many cases in 
life as life is. The doing of duty is one thing ; find- 
ing enjoyment while doing one’s duty is quite another 
thing. Doing as duty what one cannot find enjoy- 
ment in doing is often a test of manhood, and is some- 
times an evidence of sainthood. In one's school 
studies and in one’s maturest exercise of high scholar- 
ship, it is often necessary to pore over books that one 
can find no enjoyment in. Much of our social inter- 
course has to be with persons in whom we can find no 
enjoyment. Indeed, it is oftener our duty to do that 
which we do not find pleasure in than that which is 
in itself to our liking. This being the case, our true 
attitude of spirit is better shown by our perseverence 
in duty-doing while we lack enjoyment or a sense of 
pleasure in a given occupation, than in our doing of 
that in which we find the highest enjoyment. 

It is true that, if we persevere in right-doing while 
we have no pleasure or enjoyment in it, we may come 
to find added enjoyment in that very occupation. 
But that is a result and reward of doing our duty 
while we found no pleasure in such doing. We should 
not be disturbed because we do not have the full 
result of our best duty-doing at the beginning, or all 
the way along in our progress. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


How about Tithes and One’s Creditors? 


It is strange how many intelligent Christian per- 
sons seem to be puzzled over practical difficulties in 
the way of counting one-seventh of one’s ¢ime and 
one-tenth of one’s income as due to the Lord. Here 
comes a long-time valued correspondent in northern 
New York, asking some fresh questions on the subject. 
He says : 

Your recent reply to a student's question of the tithe is of 
practical interest. 1. I want to know if a man in business, 
who is in debt, ought to give a tenth of his profits unto the 
Lord? Business is a risky thing; a man may prosper, or 
otherwise. 2. If the man should mo# be able to pay off all he 
owes in his lifetime, would it not be a reproach on his religion 
that he had given a tenth of his profits to the Lord's work? 
3. Or, in other words, has he been giving his creditors’ money 
instead of Ais own? 4. Is the Lord's tenth a legitimate 
charge on a man's business, same as fire insurance, and, if 
this is so in his own opinion becausg he is a Christian, will his 
creditors (who may not believe in the tithe) have reason to 
complain of his conduct? 5. What does ‘‘ Owe no man any- 
thing "' mean? Is it literal, or otherwise ? 

Perhaps it may throw light on this subject to ask 
another set of kindred questions. 1. If a man is in 
business, ought he to give one-seventh of his time to 
rest, and a portion of his income to the support of 
his family,—including an aged mother,— and pay 
rent to a landlord, and his tailor’s and grocer's and 
doctor's bills? Business is a risky thing; a man 
may prosper, or otherwise. Has a business man the 
right to buy personal clothing, or desired food, or 
needed medicine, or to refrain from working day or 
night, so as to succeed in his business? 2. If a man 
should not be able to pay off all he owes in his lifetime, 
would it not be a reproach on his religion that he had 
given a seventh of his time, and a considerable por- 
tion of his income, to such rest as would preserve 
his life, and to his family expenses, instead of mak- 
ing all his efforts and outlays to paying his debts? 
3. If he has paid anything for rent, or for clothing, or 
for butcher's or grocer’s bills, or to a physician, has he 
paid out his own money, or his creditors’ ? 4. Are liv- 
ing expenses, or government taxes, or benevolences, or 
special help to those who are in one’s employ, or any 
outlay except in one’s desire to secure cash returns, a 
legitimate charge on a man's income? If, im Ais 
opinion, this is so, because he is a Christian, will his 
creditors (who may not believe in such things) have 
reason to complain of his conduct? 5. What does 





‘*Owe no man anything but to love one another"’ 
mean? Is it to be taken as a literal, or as a reason- 
able or sensible, command? Will any man who 
claims to have common sense assert that that com- 
mand can be taken literally? Does he mean that a 
man is not to owe anything for his month's or for his 
week's rent, or for his doctor's bill during the last 
week's attendance, or for his milkman’s bill, or, in- 
deed, for his last eleven months’ city or state taxes? 
Has, indeed, God no right as a Ruler, as a Pre- 
server, as a Provider? Even if a man is not a Chris- 
tian, will he ever claim that a business man, in his 
use of time or property, is to recognize no duty beyond 
that of securing cash returns for his business creditors ? 
There obviously cam be a difference of opinion among 
intelligent men or sensible Bible readers, as to what 
proportion of time or of property income is due on 
Supreme Government tax (1 Cor. 16: 2); but no 
human being can reasonably claim that any business 
man should not pay out for rest or life anything that 
is not for the exclusive purpose of increasing the assets 
available for his business condition. If such items of 
bodily necessity properly have a claim on a Chris- 
tian’'s income, is it asking too much that the Lord's 
business be given a similar preferred claim ? 


KK 
What Does “ Baraca”’ Mean? 


Persons are more and more awakening to the 
truth that the Sunday-school which has in it only 
children is fulfilling only half its mission. The Sun- 
day-school is the Bible-studying service of the church, 
and as such should provide for the entire congrega- 
tion. A movement in recent years that has done a 
great deal to stimulate the formation and effective 
conduct of young men’s Bible classes in the Sunday- 
school is known as the Baraca Class movement. It 
was founded in 1890 by M. A. Hudson, and has steadily 
grown in popularity and usefulness until now it num- 
bers about forty thousand members. In view of its 
name, it is not surprising that the following inquiry, 
from an Illinois reader, should be made : 

I want to know what the derivation of the word ‘' Baraca”’ 
is. A preacher here organized a Baraca Bible Class, and 
stated that Baraca simply means “‘ pleasant valley,"’ found, as I 


remember it, in Chronicles 2:26; whether first or second I 
know not. I have searched 1 Chronicles, and find considerable 
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chronology ; 2 Chronicles 2 has eighteen verses. I have con- 
sulted the Standard, Webster's, orcester's, American En- 
cyclopedia, and several Bible dictionaries, ‘‘Helps"’ in Ox- 
ford and International Teachers’ Bibles, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and have concluded that he is more ignorant than I, and 
knows less about it than I. I was much interested in the in- 
formation about the motto, ‘‘In God We Trust.” If you 
know the origin of Baraca, please let me know ; if not, let me 
know who does know, if you’can. 


The Baraca Bible Classes get their name from the 
word ‘‘ Berachah,’’ which is a valley near Tekoah 
in the south of Judah, and is referred to in 2 Chron- 
icles 20 : 26, in which the origin of the name is given 
as ‘‘valley of blessing.’’ Young's Analytical Con- 
cordance states that ‘‘the name Bereikiit still sur- 
vives in a valley between Tekua and the main road 
from Bethlehem to Hebron.’’ Mr. Hudson, the or- 
ganizer of the Baraca Bible Classes, explains that the 
spelling used in the class name was contracted that it 
‘might be used on a pin.’’ Articles on the Baraca 
work appeared in The Sunday School Times of 
August 12 and December 2, 1899, besides numerous 
paragraphs in the Ways of Working department. Still 
further information about this work can be obtained, 
if desired, from M. A. Hudson, 200 Comstock Avenue, 
Syracuse, New York. 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—mof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. if not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Please explain the movement in regard to six thousand days 
of practical Christian work to be done next winter in New 
York City by one hundred college graduates. 

The Bible Teachers’ Training School, located at 1036 
Sixth Avenue, New York, of which Wilbert W. White is 
president, has a plan on foot for bringing one hundred col- 
lege graduates, divided equally between the sexes, to the 
school next winter, to combine Bible study with practical 
Christian work. The scheme contemplates each person’s 
devoting two days each week to Christian work in the city 
in connection with his study. This is one of the best insti- 
tutions in the country for training workers for every de- 
partment of Christian work. For further particulars, 
address the president as above. 





Please tell me what chemicals to use for the illustration 
oftentimes given to children, using a bottle of water, and stain- 
ing it to represent sin, and then put something in to make it 
clear again. 

Use a pint bottle of distilled water. The bottle should 
be of clear glass, and not quite full. Get an ounce of 
tincture of iodine, and two ounces of saturated solution of 
hypo-sulphite of soda. The effect of this illustration is en- 
hanced by using a few drops of the tincture of iodine at a 
time, indicating how sin gets hold of a person. When the 
contents of the bottle is black and ugly, a good point can 
be made by asking the children if the contents of the bottle 
can be made clean again by washing the outside of the 
bottle with water. The point taught is that morality does 
not save. Pour in nearly all the two ounces of the bleach, 
and the contents of the bottle will immediately assume the 
appearance of clear water. Another good point in the 
illustration can be made here by putting in some more of 
the tincture of iodine, which now will not stain the water 
in the bottle, because of the counteracting influence which 
is there. The point illustrated is that the Christian can 
resist temptation in the power of Jesus Christ. All such 
object lessons should be used with great care, so that the 
permanent thought left in the minds of those who witness 
it will be directed to the truth, and not to the objects. 





An acknowledged successful teacher and superintendent, 
who attempts new methods, believes in Cradle Roll, Home 
Department, graded school, Decision Day, and conversions in 
the school, is regarded as a crank by those not familiar with 
such methods, is denied position except as occasional supply, 
asks direction. Should he continue careful preparation in this 
chosen field, or abandon it for some other work for which he is 
not so well ~ rr or retire from the field of activities as 
superannuated 

Do not try to introduce new features too frequently, nor 
press them too vigorously. If you do, opposition will 
surely come. Take one of the new things, and work it 
carefully. But never introduce anything new without first 
talking it over with the teachers and securing their co- 
operation. A superintendent would do better to go slower 
and stay with his teachers than to run ahead of them and 
snap the Cord that ties them together. One of the largest 
Home Departments in the world existed for a year and a 
half with only two members, Good things sometimes move 
slowly. There is opportunity for doing good work in any 
school, whether all of the up-te-date methods are in vogue 
or not. Do the very best you can, keep close to your 
teachers, and keep sweet. If, after having done all of 
these, you cannot be effective in your work, perhaps it would 
be possible to start another Sunday-school, where the con- 
ditions would be more favorable. There is always room 
for new Sunday-sehools in large cities. 








LESSON FOR JULY 12 
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Associate Class Memberships 

There are those who occupy a halfway place 
between the Sunday-school and the Home Depart- 
ment who need to be provided for in every school. 
These are the ones who do not, from choice or neces- 
sity, attend the school regularly. There is no need 
of losing these to the church, and, in fact, ntethods 





Associate Membership Card 





I hereby desire to be enrolled as an Associate Member 


of Class. . + « » {mame or number] . .in the Brick 
Church Sunday-school, M . . [insert the name of teacher] . 
teacher. I will study the lessons weekly, will attend when 


I can, and will contribute to the class treasury. I under- 
stand myself entitled to all the privileges connected with 
membership in the Brick Church Sunday-school. 
Name. ‘coe & 2 @ 
Address . 











could be employed which would hold them to the 
church. Yet, if they are counted as full members of 
the school, the average attendance seems to be very 
small, because there are so many who are irregular. 
The well-known Brick Church of Rochester is one of 
the institutions that is successful in holding these 
irregular attendants, and it is done through an asso- 
ciate membership plan. This school has 1,461 mem- 
bers, and is adding many a member to its classes 
through this method. The Rev. Dr. Gerard B. F. 
Hallock is the superintendent, and he writes : -‘‘ This 
is the day of large, organized Sunday-school classes. 
Associate. membership in these, and even in the 
smaller classes, is a feature that is taking hold in our 
school. It is a way of reaching out for those who 
cannot attend regularly, and for new members also. 
When people get a taste of a good thing they want 
more. We find the tendency strong for those who 
are associate members to soon become active or regu- 
lar members. Members—designated members of the 
Sunday-school class—carry the quarterlies and enve- 
lopes to the associate members."’ 

Application cards are distributed among the friends 
of the fifteen hundred pupils, and every class in the 
school is urged to organize and try the plan. An 
offering envelope is issued each quarter, to be marked 
as to lesson study and offering. The card-form is 
given above. ° 
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Two More Summer Schools 


It is certainly a healthy sign in the Sunday- 
school world when so many summer schools for the 
training of teachers are being arranged that a sup- 
posedly exhaustive list of them has to be constantly 
added to. To the broadside on the subject, in the 
Times for April 18, had to be added another list on 
May 30, and now comes word of two others not be- 
fore mentioned. At Monona Lake, Madison, Wis- 
consin, July 23-29, C. D. Meigs, of Indianapolis, is 
to be leader of the Sunday-school institute, assisted 
by Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. This is Wisconsin’ s sum- 
mer school, and James E. Moseley, of Madison, will 
give further information. The other call for notice is 
from the Knox College Summer School, at Toronto, 
July 6-16, which will have special Sunday-school 
courses, details of which the Rev. R. M. Hamilton, 
Weston, Ontario, will be glad to give on application. 
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Method for Making All 
Pupils On-Timers 

There are various ways of securing prompt atten- 
dance of pupils at the appointed hour for the school 
to open, but perhaps the best method is not only to 
begin always on time, but to have an attractive pro- 
gram. Still, after all this has been done, there will 
yet be laggards, and it might prove a corrective to 
publish some such statistics as the Rev. Dr. A. N. 
Thompson of Jersey City did recently in his church 
calendar for five or six successive Sundays, and with- 
out any scolding. Here is what was said : ‘‘ Morning 
service begins at half-past ten. Last Sunday morn- 
ing there. were 199 persons present at half-past ten 
o'clock ; 45 persons came in four minutes late; 59 


persons came in eleven minutes late ; 52 persons came 
in sixteen minutes late; 29 persons came in twenty- 
two minutes late; 12 persons came in twenty-nine 
minutes late ; 5 persons came in thirty-three minutes 
late; total, 401. Less than half were present when 
the service began.’’ This method proved remarkably 
successful in securing punctuality. 


x 


Erection of a Tablet to 
Commemorate Mission Offerings 

We should not overlook the fact that remarkable 
work for the cause of missions is being done in the 
Sunday-school. It is worthy of attention that in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church a great movement has 
been going on to interest the five thousand schools 
in the United States in missionary enterprise, domes- 
tic and foreign, at a uniform, definite time, and after 
a quarter of a century of such effort a large majority 
of the schools now lay aside special offerings in mite- 
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chests during the season of Lent. The returns already 
in indicate that fully $115,000 was offered this Easter 
to missions in this way. This particular movement 
began in St. John’s Church of Cynwyd, in the diocese 
of Pennsylvania in 1878, and to commemorate this 
fact the Sunday-school Association of that diocese has 
had prepared in Philadelphia a beautiful brass tablet, 
to be placed in the church mentioned, inscribed as 
above. 
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Getting Teachers into 
Systematic Methods 


Sensible directions to teachers are often made 
by the superintendent from the desk, which, if put 
attractively into printers’ ink, would save constant 
repetition, and prove a constant reminder to the 
thoughtless. Such directions are issued on a slip by 
Oscar A. Phelps, superintendent of Warburton Chapel, 
a branch of the First Church of Christ of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and will have many suggestions for 
other superintendents. The slip contains this matter : 


To Our Teachers 


Mark your own record first in the class-book. Your record 
should be marked the same as the scholars’, and must be 
counted in the same way when asking fora star. Substitute 
teachers will write ‘‘Sub'’ in place for teacher's record. 

Requirements for a star class in intermediate department : 
1. Punctual attendance. 2. Lesson studied before coming. 
3. Own Bible brought. 

Full attendance not necessary, nor marking of scholars 
called ‘‘ Visitors."’ 

New scholars must attend two consecutive Sundays before 
being enrolled. 

If a new scholar has no Bible, inquire of the superintendent 
how he may obtain one, also consult with the superintendent 
before enrolling new scholars. 


Scholars may be dropped after an unexplained absence of 


four Sundays. Scholars so dropped must punctually, attend 
four consecutive Sundays before being again enrolled. 

Answer all questions on the teacher's weekly report. 

Look in the birthday column, beginning at the top, and see 
if any one in your class has a birthday before next Sunday. 
If so, will you write him a birthday letter, and suggest that a 


birthday gift be brought next Sunday? (The mention of an 
offering should be an incident in, and not the object of, the 
letter. ) 

Markings which have been good in your class are checked 
with black ink on the ‘‘ Marking System."’ Markings which 
may be improved are checked with red ink. 

The librarian will deliver to you the books for your class, 
and you are expected to keep them under your control until 
after the school is dismissed. 

If an absence from your class on Sunday is unavoidable, 
please make an earnest effort to send a substitute. 

Plan to regularly attend the teachers’ -meetings. 

Speak with the superintendent if any change in your class 
seems desirable. 

WARBURTON CHAPEL, 

61 Temple Street, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Oscar A. PHELPS, 
Superintendent. 
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The Times’ ‘“‘Summer Successes’’ Contest 
The superintendent who is discouraged over the 
reduction of his school’s attendance to half or quar- 
ter its usual size at this season of the year, should 
have the encouragement which the superintendent is 
able to give who has no such change in his school. 
If you are a superintendent who has faced this prob- 
lem and been successful in keeping up the attrac- 
tiveness of the teaching service, ought you not to 
help your brother workers by imparting the informa- 
tion as to how you did it? You can help in this 
direction by describing for the Times how you were 
successful in bringing out a full attendance in July 
and August. In the Ways of Working department of 
the issue for May 30, under the title ‘‘Now for the 
Summer Successes !'' an announcement was made of a 
prize offer of $25 in gold for the best descriptive arti- 
cle on ‘‘ How We Routed the Hot Weather Enemy."’ 
The conditions of the contest were given in that issue, 
and this announcement should be consulted before 
entering the contest, or information will be sent to 
any one enclosing a two-cent stamp to The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


4 
What to Do at a Picnic 


Here is a suggestion for the picnic committee of 
your Sunday-school. It was found to be a good 
method for arousing the interest of pupils in the 
Baptist Tabernacle of Raleigh, and will help to put 
‘‘go'’ into many a prosy affair called a picnic. A 
copy of the printed slip which was distributed ainong 
the teachers is here given : 





Tabernacle Baptist Sunday-School 


— 


SCHEDULE OF AMUSEMENTS 


ror OUR PICNIC ar 
Wake Forest, N. C., June 16, 1903 


NOTICE.—Find your department, mark with an (X) 
the contest you wish to enter, sign your name below, and 


hand this card to J. J. Bernard, Chairman Picnic Com- 
mittee. 





PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


. Egg hunt (children under six years). 
. Hopping contest. . Backward contest. 


Boys. 
. Sack race. . . Drill Boys’ Brigade, 
. Bicycle race, . . Ball game. 
. Three-legged race. . . Wrestling contest. 
GIRLS. 
. Egg race. 
. Banana-eating contest. 


. Rope-jumping. 

. Apple-biting contest. 
YOUNG LADIEs. 

. Needle-threading contest (choose young man to 


thread needle). 
. Throwing contest. . Nail-driving contest. 


YOUNG MEN, 
. 100-Yard dash. 
. 50-Yard dash. 
. Tug of war. 

. Wheelbarrow race (choose your young lady). 
. Ball game—Baracas and B. B. B. 


FREE FOR ALL. 


. Spelling bee. 
. Quoits. 
Marbles. 


Standing broad jump. 
. Standing high jump. 


. Walking contest. 
. Fat race. 
. Lean race. 





Name 
Teacher 
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Shall We Expect a New Heaven from Babel? 


By Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Research Editor of The Sunday School Times 


N HIS very readable recent German lecture on 
‘‘Israel and Babylonia; or, the influence of 
Babylonia on the religion of Israel,’’ Professor 

Gunkel of the University of Berlin, a colleague of 
Delitzsch, reviews the latter's theories concerning 
‘* Babel and the Bible’’ sharply but correctly by say- 
ing: ‘‘If Delitzsch had foliowed the counsel of the 
Old Testament scholars, his first lecture would have 
received a different form in several respects, and the 
second would never have been delivered, both in the 
interest of the cause and certainly also of Delitzsch 
himself.’’ For Delitzsch not only lacks a real historical 
understanding of the Old Testament, so that his in- 
terpretation of single passages often cannot be relied 
upon, but he also lays too much stress upon Israel's 
dependence upon Babylonian civilization and religion. 
He should never have spoken of their relation to each 
other, under the title chosen by him, without calling 
especial attention to the great differences existing be- 
tween the two religions, and, above all, without re- 
ferring at least briefly to the essential independence 
of the religion of Israel at the time of its prophets, 
What a contrast between any of those grand chapters 
in Hosea, Isaiah, or Ezekiel, to say nothing of numer- 
ous psalms, which have inspired, edified, and com- 
forted millions of men during past centuries, and the 
best of the passages to be found in the religious lit- 
erature of Babylonia! Israel's religion could not 
have continued as an exception to the rule amidst all 
the vicissitudes of war and captivity through which its 
adherents had to pass, unless there had been something 
infinitely higher and better in it than in the vanished 
religions of its two powerful neighbors and adver- 
saries, Egypt and Ashur-Babel. 


Delitzsch Attacks the Foundations of Belief 

As set forth in my former article ‘‘On the ‘ Babel 
and Bible’ Controversy,’’ published in these columns 
(in the issue of June 6, pp. 288, seg.), the two principal 
points at issue between Professor Delitzsch and his 
opponents were the character of the Old Testament writ- 
ings as a revealed book of religion, and the ethical 
character of Jehovah, the God of Israel and of all 
other nations. There were various other questions 
raised and discussed by the Berlin Assyriologist in 
his second lecture, such as the Ten Commandments 
in their relation to the Babylonian code of Hammu- 
rabi, the position of woman in ancient Israel and 
Babylonia, the love towards our neighbor as taught 
in the Old Testament and to a certain degree to be 
inferred from passages in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
etc. But, interesting and important as these and 
other questions are in themselves, and doubtless will 
prove finally for a clearer understanding of the his- 
torical and religious development of Israel as a nation, 
they shrank almost into insignificance at a time when 
the very foundations of Christian and Jewish belief 
were threatened. 

The question of revelation is an extremely difficult 
one, which cannot be settled in a public lecture. 
Delitzsch, however, who, according to Gunkel, has 
the poorest conception of religion that ever existed, 
declared emphatically in the course of his second 
lecture, in the presence of eminent theologians and 
philosophers who had made the study of religion 
part of their life's work : ‘‘ Besides the revelation of 
God which every one of us carries in his own con- 
science, we have deserved no other personal revela- 
tion of God. For up to the present day mankind has 
treated in a most frivolous manner the Ten Com- 
mandments inscribed upon the two tablets on Mt. 
Sinai, and constituting the holy God’s own original 
revelation."’ 


His Self-Contradictions 

Delitzsch, on the one hand, attacks here the very 
basis of religion,—revelation ; while, on the other 
hand, he himself calls the Ten Commandments a rev- 
elation, and more than this,—God's own original 
revelation. And yet a few pages later he proceeds 
to show that these very commandments were no 
revelation, as he contends that most of them were 
known to the Babylonians long before the time of 
Moses. Delitzsch, evidently not very clear with re- 
gard to his own theology, contradicts himself again 
and again. 

It is the merit of Dr. Johannes Jeremias first to 
have treated methodically the relation between the 
newly-discovered code of Hammurabi and the Mo- 





The principal arguments against the destructive 
views of Professor Delitzsch are here given by 
Professor Hilprecht as he set them forth in his 
lectures before the Court circles of Germany. 


saic law in his excellent popular treatise ‘‘ Moses and 
Hammurabi" (Leipsic, 1903). He shows that the 
thought of a subjective feeling of guilt against God 
(comp. Psa. 51 : 6) is altogether foreign to Hammu- 
rabi’s code used by Delitzsch as a principal basis for 
his remarkable deductions. This code is a collection 
of laws dating from about 2250 B.C., and having 
reference merely to the objective damage inflicted 
upon persons by others, while at the same time it 
fixes the amount of punishment for the transgression 
of those laws. But it does not contain a single really 
religious thought. In this important respect it is 
entirely unlike the Mosaic law. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell upon Delitzsch’s 
argument that the Old Testament writings cannot 
represent the revelation of God because we have not 
deserved such a special revelation. To quote Professor 
Kittel’s words, ‘‘ Was there ever a divine deed trans- 
acted on earth which was deserved by men on earth, 
and which not rather came to us without any merit 
upon our own part ?’’ 


Questions the Bible as a Revelation 

Delitzsch furthermore claims ‘‘ that in consequence 
of the historical development of the belief in Jahve 
[Jehovah], which can be traced clearly in the Old 
Testament writings, its character, as a revealed reli- 
gion, must seriously be questioned.’’ This statement 
sounds very strange, for history and revelation do not 
exclude one another. On the contrary, God reveals 
himself eminently in the history of individuals and 
of entire nations. If a sick person, to quote Kittel 
again, gets well with the aid of the physician, is he, 
therefore, restored to his health without God's in- 
terfering? And is not the God of history, who 
manifests himself as the judge of the world in the 
midst of battles by destroying degenerate nations 
which have failed to fulfil the mission entrusted to 
them, and by establishing more efficient new empires 
in place of the old ones, the same as he who lived in 
the history of Israel, and in the mouth of its 
prophets ? 

The historical development of nations is closely 
connected with its great leaders, geniuses who im- 
press their stamp upon the life of their people, and 
lift mankind in general upon a higher plane. ‘* But 
every genius on earth is a puzzle to history.’' No- 
body knows how the life-giving thought, and the new 
knowledge which he conveys to his fellow - men, 
entered his mind. They are suddenly there, as an 
unexplained secret to the historjan, recognized as a 
creative power chiefly from their effects upon man, 
‘« The religious genius always is the greatest puzzle.’’ 
We may try as hard as we can to explain his sudden 
appearing from a co-operation of certain factors and 
circumstances, and from the general history of his 
time, yet we will succeed only in part. According to 
Leopold von Ranke, one of the greatest historians, 
there will still remain something which cannot be ex- 
plained, and which is largest in new religious creations, 


Vital Differences Between Moses and Hammurabi 

There are very evident points of contact between 
the Mosaic law and the code of Hammurabi, which 
point to a common source or tradition, and in the 
course of time doubtless will find their satisfactory 
historical explanation. But there are also very fun- 
damental differences between the two, as briefly indi- 
cated above, and which stamp the Mosaic law as an 
essentially new creation ; in other words, as some- 
thing that points to an immediate contact between 
God, as the author of all life, and Moses, ‘the noblest 
person of the earliest history, through whose mind 
the new light was reflected, and in whose words the 
divine Spirit was revealed to Israel, and through the 
latter to the Christian world. 

From what has been said it may be inferred that 
the true conception of Jehovah as the God of the uni- 
verse, who embraces all men without exception with 
his infinite love, is based upon a continuous process 
of revelation on the part of God himself,—«: for man 
finds only the world and his own self in himself,’’— 
and furthermore, that it is conveyed gradually and 


historically to the various nations. Traces of this 
true conception of a highest Being, which has created 
the world, and governs it according to moral laws, 
are found among all the great ancient nations, and in 
an eminent degree among the deeply religious earliest 
inhabitants of Babylonia, with their highly developed 
civilization. But Delitzsch went much too far in as- 
serting that ‘‘in recent times Babel has opened to us 
a new and unexpected prospect with regard to the 
historical development of monotheism "’ (first lecture) ; 
and more than this, that ‘‘ Israel's monotheism in the 
pre- and post- exilic times is in no way way different 
from that of the Muhammadans. The so-called ethical 
monotheism supposed to be taught ‘n the Old Testa- 
ment exists practically only in the minds of theolo- 
gians and uncritical believers’’ (second lecture). We 
may readily picture to ourselves the extraordinary ex- 
citement of the ecclesiastical circles of Germany fol- 
lowing these utterances, which were made by a pro- 
fessor of the University of Berlin, seemingly speaking 
with authority, in the presence of the Emperor, the 
summus episcopus of the Protestant church of Prussia. 


Failure to Explain the Origin of ‘‘ Jahve”’ 

Delitzsch tried to defend his position by claiming 
that Jehovah (‘‘Jahve’’), the characteristic name 
of the God of Israel, occurred already in cuneiform 
inscriptions of the time of Hammurabi, about 2250 
B.C., and ‘that free, enlightened minds openly 
taught that Nergal and Nebo, the moon-god and the 
sun-god, the thunder-god Ramm§4n, and all other 
gods, were united in Marduk [the chief god of Baby- 
lon], ‘the god of light.’’’ The question, perfectly 
justified in itself, ‘‘Is Jahve really a‘ peculiarly Is- 
raelitish God?'’ has often been discussed before 
Delitzsch, and scholars have naturally looked also to 
Babylonia for help to solve the interesting question. 
But the cuneiform texts have thus far failed to shed any 
real light upon the origin of the name of Jahve. Even 
the proper names quoted by Delitzsch as containing 
the name of a Semitic god Jahve as one of the ele- 
ments of which they are composed, do not furnish the 
evidence sought by the Berlin Assyriologist. To be 
honest, several readings and interpretations are pos- 
sible, and the majority of Assyriologists, the present 
writer included, consider Delitzsch’s explanation not 
only as doubtful, but as highly improbable. In his 
second lecture, therefore, Delitzsch leaves the name 
Jahve wisely out of the discussion, and confines 
himself to such names as ‘‘ Jahu is God,’’ ‘‘ God looks 
upon me,’’ etc. But do they prove what he claimed 
for them? On the contrary, the existence of pre- 
Mosaic names containing the element Jahu is ex- 
pected, even from the biblical point of view, while 
names such as ‘‘God looks upon me,"’ ‘‘God has 
given,’’ are entirely irrelevant for the burning ques- 
tion ; for ‘‘God"’ referred to in the last-mentioned 
names does not mean ‘‘God’’ in the sense of the Old 
Testament, as the God of the whole universe, but 
designates the god of the tribe to which the individual 
bearing the name in question belongs. 

Even if a small class of specially enlightened Baby- 
lonian priests should have arrived at the conclusion 
that the different gods worshiped by the mass of the 
people represent but different phases of one Supreme 
Being, what would be the practical meaning of such a 
philosophical speculation of a few men? The ancient 
Babylonians, as a nation, always remained polytheists, 
We have, however, reason to believe that the prin- 
cipal text quoted by Delitzsch to prove a monotheistic 
tendency among the Babylonians is to be interpreted 
in a different way. I myself am inclined to regard 
Marduk, the name of the supreme god of Babylon in 
that neo-Babylonian text, as an appelative for ‘‘ god,"’ 
just as En-lil (Bél), the chief god of Nippur, appears 
occasionally in the sense of ‘‘lord*’ (dé) in the in- 
scriptions of Nebuchadrezzar ; and Ishtar is used even 
more generally for ‘‘goddess’’ in many cuneiform 
passages well known to Assyriologists. 


Unable to Distinguish Between God and gods 

It is very evident that Delitzsch overrated con- 
siderably the value of the Babylonian cuneiform in- 
scriptions as a means for interpreting the unique 
character and contents of the Old Testament. But 
he also showed that he was unable to understand the 
fundamental difference between the God of Israel as 
preached by the ‘prophets and the numerous gods 
constituting the Assyrian and Babylonian pantheon as 
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known to us from the inscriptions. And yet this dif- 
ference is extraordinary, and becomes greater the more 
we advance in Babylonian history. 

In the earliest times, when the Sumerians were the 
undisputed lords of the country, we find a much 
simpler form of religion than after the invasion of the 
Semites. New gods were added to the old Sumerian 
pantheon, in which the great trio of gods, Anum, the 
god of the heavenly waters, En-lil, the lord of the at- 
mosphere, and En-ki, the lord of the subterranean 
waters, including the lower parts of the earth, were 
especially prominent. Since Sargon I. (about 3000 
B.C.) even great Babylonian rulers have a decided 
predilection for declaring themselves gods of their 
subjects. I refer briefly to Sargon himself, Naram- 
Sin, Gudea, Dungi, and many others, who after a 
certain time of their reign put the sign for ‘‘god"’ 
before their names, or received the divine title from 
their subjects, who built temples and introduced new 
cults in their honor. The stage-towers of Nippur, 
Larsa, Sippar, Babylon, and other cities, once repre- 
senting a cosmic-religious idea,—the great mytho- 
logical mountain of the gods rising from the lower 
world to the earth, and reaching unto heaven (comp. 
Gen. 11),—have become the tombs of Bél, Shamash, 
Marduk, etc. A whole great nation, with its brilliant 
inheritance of an ancient civilization, with its admira- 
ble gifts, its intellectual maturity, finally disappeared 
with the confession on its lips, ‘‘Our gods are dead,”’ 
—a terrible picture ! 

The history of Babylonian art and civilization and 
religion is a history of degeneration, as I have shown 
in another place, a history well reflected in the words 
of Isaiah (chapter 14): ‘‘ How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning !'’ that is, from 
the remarkable height of intellectual acquirements 
and knowledge at the beginning of thy history down 
to thy final sad destruction! Shall we, in the face 
of such historical facts and actual discoveries, expect 
a new heaven from Babel? Is it very probable that 
we shall find arguments in the cuneiform literature 
strong enough to force us to set aside the peculiar 
character of the Old Testament as a revealed book of 
religion, and to doubt the unique nature of the God 
of Israel ? 


“ 

Isaiah prophesied (21:9): ‘‘Babylon is fallen, 

is fallen; and all the graven images of her gods 
are broken unto the ground,’’—that is, translated 
into the language of the Babylonians, ‘‘The gods 
are dead and buried.'’ Babel and Bible therefore 
agree most remarkably on one of the most essential 
points. And how does Israel's own confession of 
faith run: ‘‘Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber norsleep’’(Psa. 121: 4), much less die! 
‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord’’ 
(Deut. 6:4). ‘‘Thus saith the Lord, the King of 
Israel, and his redeemer the Lord of hosts: I am the 
first, and I am the last; and besides me there is no 
God"’ (Isaiah 44:6). Babylonian gods developed in 
the course of creation like other creatures and things, 
if we may believe the cuneiform legend of creation : 
««When above the heavens were not yet named, below 
the earth not yet called, then were the gods formed.’’ 
They acted, therefore, quite logically in ancient Baby- 
lonia in finally making the gods die also. Accord- 
ing to the biblical account, however, it was God 
who, in the beginning, created heaven and earth ; 
and it was the Spirit of God that moved on the waters 
as the one that had been and therefore will be eter- 
nally. ‘ 
But this unity of all gods, Eléhim, this eternal be- 
ing, Jehovah (Jahve) of the Old Testament, —is he not 
a very exclusive, intolerant, narrow-minded god of 
Israel, as Delitzsch would make us believe, ‘‘ the god 
belonging only and exclusively to Israel"’ ? It is not 
necessary to refer my readers to the true spirit of Jeho- 
vah's mission and to other passages in order to under- 
stand Jehovah's real nature and full essence. It will 
suffice to point to a word of Israel's greatest prophet, 
Isaiah, who in his holy wrath against the enemies of 
his people and of his God certainly did not treat them 
forbearingly : ‘‘In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst 
of the earth : for that the Lord of hosts hath blessed 
them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and As- 
syria the work of my hands, and Israel mine in- 
heritance ” (Isa. 19 ; 24, seg.). The isolated position 
of Israel in his own days is understood by the prophet 
himself to be only a temporary one, occasioned by 
historical events and certain conditions. 

A pure monotheism and a unique prophetism, the 
voice of the national conscience never entirely slum- 
bering in Israel, form the mighty chasm which still 
separates Israel from the nations of the ancient heathen 
world, although the people of the Old Testament in 
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their outer appearance show all the characteristics of 
their race and time, and decided traces of foreign influ- 
ence from Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, and 
elsewhere. We rightly seek to penetrate with all the 
means of exact science at our command the great 
mystery which, as it were, separates the people of the 
Old Covenant from historical connection, and stamps 
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them as a miracle among the nations. But I believe 
the way to this knowledge and truth does not lead 
through Babel, although we shall remain deeply in- 
debted to the Babylonian inscriptions for promoting, 
to an extraordinary degree, our understanding of the 
Old Testament. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 
vil. Whom We Teach—By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Ways of Working,”” ‘‘ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,”’ etc. 


O TWO leaves in the forest are exactly alike, yet 
every maple leaf in the. forest has similarity 
with every other maple leaf. So with the chil- 

dren. I want to mention eight characteristics which 
prevail everywhere among children, which we must 
understand and make use of if we are to rightly use 
the material that God has placed in our care, and 
handle rightly those whom we teach. 

First: Childhood ts plastic. When we grow old 
we become crystallized; and we can not change with- 
out breakage or cleavage. The child is like the soft 
clay in the hands of the molder, and almost any- 
thing that the teacher desires to make he can secure. 
That children are plastic is very evident from experi- 
ences through which we pass. A good class may be 
molded with marvelous rapidity along faulty lines 
by the implanting of a thoroughly vicious boy into 
that class. See how the rest will answer to his 
vicious touch—how he will contaminate and deform 
other boys there. That is enough to show that chil- 
dren are plastic, for evil as well as for good. 

Second: Children are imitative. Therefore with 
all the more care should we walk before them, for 
they will imitate us, without any question. Ifa Sun- 
day-school teacher be late systematically, the chil- 
dren will imitate her. If the Sunday-school teacher 
be given to peculiar care in the matter of dress, the 
scholars will imitate the teacher. Whatever the 
teacher does the scholars tend to reproduce,—and 
sometimes to absurd extremes. My brother was 
drilling a young fellow one time for a recitation in a 
pathetic piece. Judge of his surprise when, on the 
festive occasion, the boy, just at the point of greatest 
pathos, drew out his handkerchief and blew a blast 
like a trombone. The whole thing was ruined. When 
afterwards my brother said to him, ‘‘Why ever did 
you do that?’’ he replied, ‘‘Why, don’t you remem- 
ber when you were reciting this piece for me you blew 
your nose just at that point?’’ 

e 

Third : Children are retentive. Their memories 
are sticky, while ours are slippery. They hold so 
little to begin with that they are eager to hold more, 
and you toss a fact into a boy's memory and he holds 
it. That is one of the most encouraging things, and 
we want to realize that their memories not only are 
quick to receive, but are tenacious toretain. In their 
old age, when they forget the everits of the recent 
past, they hold to the events of childhood with a grip 
of steel. Thus the truth implanted in a child's 
mind, though the child may wander away in maturer 
years far from the pathway, remains there, and it may 
be that by God's grace a fact given to the child in his 
early years will be the means-of~-his salvation in the 
far-off country where he is hungering and starving 
among the swine. Joyful fact, therefore, that all 
children by nature are retentive of facts given to 
them. 

Fourth: Children are mercurial. By that I mean 
that they are not long in one state. A German phil- 
osopher can evolve ideas out of his inner conscious- 
ness in the dark for two hours at a time, but a boy 
can not. A boy is like a grasshopper ; he jumps and 
leaps and jumps again, and you never quite know 
where he started from or where he is going to land. 
But he is made that way, and you can't change him, 
and therefore you have to be content to jump with 
him, if you can; and blessed is that teacher who is 
agile enough to go over the field with his boy and 
never lose sight of him. Why, boys and girls some- 
times do two or three things at once, which is more 
than some of us can do. I was once preaching on 
the Sunday-school lesson some weeks ahead. At the 
close of the service the teacher came to me and said, 
‘*What shall I do with Charlie?"’ Said I, ‘* What 
is the matter?’ ‘*Why,’’ she said, ‘‘while you 
were preaching he took apart and put together every 


link in his gutta-percha watch-chain."’ «*Well,"’ I 
replied, «‘I am sorry, but I can’t help it."" Weeks 
after, we came to that lesson, and lo and behold, 
Charlie knew it. The teacher said, ‘‘Charlie, | am 
glad you have studied thelesson."’ ‘I haven't stud- 
ied it,’’ he said. ‘*Why, how did you know it?’’ she 
asked. ‘*Oh,"’ he said, ‘Old Schauffler preached 
about that six weeks ago.'’ He could listen and per- 
form tricks with his watch-chain at the same time. 

That is one of our troubles with these children— 
they are too quick for us. We have slowed up, and 
they have got a full head of steam on all the time. 
I was in the rgundhouse of a railroad in New York 
some time ago, and I saw this notice: ‘* No engineer 
allowed to take his engine out of this roundhouse 
with less than 120 pounds of steam on."’ I thought, 
‘That's fine. I think I will put up a notice in my 
Sunday-school : ‘No teacher allowed to go to her 
class with less than 120 pounds of steam on,'"’ be- 
cause the boys never come with less than 120 pounds 
of steam. There is always a teacher in every class ; 
if the official teacher is not there, there is a self-ap- 
pointed teacher there. The lesson taught is not 
always the International. If Barnum has been’ round, 
a lesson will be taught on gymnastics, elephants, 
tigers; and it will be well taught, with nerve and 
power and imagination and faith. Sometimes I notice 
there are two teachers in the same class; one is the 
official teacher, and the other is the real teacher, and 
the real teacher generally holds the right of way, be- 
cause he carries 120 pounds. How do you expect 
to handle these children if you come to them with 
your boilers cold and your furnaces out, and they 
come with their furnaces white-hot and the boiler 
bursting ? 

Fifth : Children are affectionate. Blessed charac- 
teristic! For where force can do little, love is om- 
nipotent; and the child naturally turns with love 
towards its teacher if its teacher is human. A child 
in joining a church in New York was asked, ‘* What 
led you to Christ?’ And her reply was, ‘First I 
loved my teacher, and then I loved my teacher's 
Bible, and then I loved my teacher's Saviour.’’ 
Blessed pathway of love! That must be an exceed- 
ingly unlovely teacher who cannot win the love of 
the child, I pity any one if the child does not turn 
toward that one with trust and affection. Anywhere 
excepting among the very wealthy, where children 
are pitifully 4/asé, you can win the children around 
yourself and have them twine around you as the ten- 
drils of a creeper twine around the oak, and thus, 
with God's blessing, can lead them wherever you 
desire, and be to them a support and a stay while 
they need it, and remain in their memories after they 
need you no longer, as sweet perfume remains in a 
rose garden after sundown. 

# 

Sixth: Children are imaginative. And there is 
one of our strong points. To the child a few marks 
on a piece of paper or a blackboard mean a great 
deal. A child loves to ‘‘make believe,’’ and you 
put five round discs on the board or on a block of 
paper in your class, and two little straight marks, and 
say, ‘‘ Here are the five loaves of the boy, and these 
are two fishes,’’ and the child's imagination gets to 
work and fairly tramsforms those pencil marks so that 
they become loaves and fishes. ‘The child gets the 
chairs in its mother's parlor in a line, and they are 
the Twentieth Century Express, the armchair at the 
head being the locomotive. Itdoes not move an inch 
really, but it es to the child. It is wondrous ! 

Seventh: Children are just. One of the earliest 
things you will hear a child say in its play with the 
others is, ‘‘It ain't fair.." They have a keen sense 
of right, and if we deal with them unjustly they resent 
it, and they resent it rightly. In all our dealing 

(Continued on page 331) 
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Lesson 2. July 12. Saul Chosen King 
1 Sam. 10: 17-27 


(Read 1 Sam., chaps. 9, 10.) Memory verses: 24, 25. 









COMMON VERSION 


17 9 And Samuel called the people together 
unto the LORD to Miz’peh ; 

18 And said unto the children of Israel, 
Thus saith the LORD God of Israel, I brought 
up Israel out of Egypt, and delivered you out 
of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the 
hand of all kingdoms, and of them that op- 
pressed you : 

19 And ye have this day rejected your God, 
who himself saved you out of all your adver- 
sities and your tribulations ; and ye have said 
unto him, Nay, but set a king over us. Now 
therefore present yourselves before the LORD 
by your tribes, and by your thousands. 

20 And when Samuel had caused all the 
tribes of Israel to come near, the tribe of Ben- 
jamin was taken. 

21 When he had caused the tribe of Ben- 
jamin to come near by their families, the 
family of MA&’tri was taken, and Saul the son 
of Kish was taken: and when they sought 
him, he could not be found. 

22 Therefore they inquired of the LORD 
further, ifthe man should yet come thither. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


17 And Samuel called the people together 
unto Jehovah to Mizpah ; 18 and he said unto 
the children of Israel, Thus saith Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, I brought up Israel out of 
Egypt, and I delivered you out of the hand of 
the Egyptians, and out of the hand of all the 
kingdoms that oppressed you : 19 but ye have 
this day rejected your God, who himself sav- 
eth you out of all your calamities and your 
distresses ; and ye have said unto him, Nay, 
but set a king over us. Now therefore pre- 
sent yourselves before Jehovah by your tribes, 
and by your thousands. 20 So Samuel brought 
all the tribes of Israel near, and the tribe of 
Benjamin was taken. 21 And he brought the 
tribe of Benjamin near by their families ; and 
the family of the Matrites was taken ; and Saul 
the son of Kish was taken: but when they 
sought him, he could not be found. 22 There- 
fore they asked of Jehovah further, ! Is there 


Golden Text: The Lord is our King; he will save us.—Isa. 33 : 22. 


COMMON VERSION 


23 And they ran and fetched him thence : 
and when he stood among the people, he was 
higher than any of the people from his shoul- 
ders and upward. 

24 And Samuel said to all the people, See 
ye him whom the LORD hath chosen, that 
there is none like him among all the people ? 
And all the people shouted, and said, God 
save the king. 

25 Then Samuel told the people the manner 
of the kingdom, and wrote #¢ in a book, and 
laid i¢ up before the LORD. And Samuel sent 
all the people away, every man to his house. 

26 § And Saul also went home to Gib’e-ah ; 
and there went with him a band of men, whose 
hearts God had touched. 

27 But the children of Bé’li-al said, How 
shall this man save us? And they despised 
him, and brought him no presents. But he 
held his peace. 


1 Or, Js the man yet come hither ? 4% Or, the 






AMERICAN REVISION 


the baggage. 23 And they ran and fetched 
him thence ; and when he stood among the 
people, he was higher than any of the people 
from his shoulders and upward. 24 And 
Samuel said to all the people, See ye him 
whom Jehovah hath chosen, that there is none 
like him among all the people? And all the 
people shouted, and said, Long live the king. 

25 Then Samuel told the people the manner 
of the kingdom, and wrote it in ? a book, and 
laid it up before Jehovah. And Samuel sent 
all the people away, every man to his house. 
26 And Saul also went to his house to Gibeah ; 
and there went with him the ® host, whose 
hearts God had touched. 27 But certain 
worthless fellows said, How shall this man 
save us? And they despised him, and brought 
him no present. * But he held his peace. 


3 Or, men of valor 4 Or, But he was as though he 


































































And the LorD answered, Behold, he hath hid 
himself among the stuff. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—About 1103 B.C. See last lesson. 
conjecture various later dates. 
Piace.—Mizpah; probably the one in Ben- 
jamin, not very many miles from Jerusalem, in a 
direction between north and northwest. 

INTERVENING Events.—The consultation at Ramah 
(1 Sam. 8) closed with the understanding that Samuel 
would take measures for providing a king for Israel. 
During the interval we may be sure that Samuel in 
his own mind thought of every Israelite whom he 
knew who might be an available candidate for the 
position. He had been providentially brought into 
contact with Saul. It had been revealed to him that 
Saul was Jehovah's choice, and he had already in 
private anointed Saul, in token of this fact. The in- 
cident of the anointing, given with details in. the 
story in 1 Samuel g: 1 to 10: 16, is the only recorded 
event occurring between this lesson and the last. 

* 
Verse 17.—Samuel called: In his character both 
as prophet and as judge, he was Jehovah's represen- 
tative in this transaction.—Cadled the people: Repre- 
sentatively, of course ; he brought together selected 
men who were recognized as having influence as 
leaders.— Unto Jehovah: That Jehovah might choose 
a king (v. 24), a king of Israelitish blood, in com- 
pliance with the law in Deuteronomy (Deut. 17 : 15). 
Verses 18, 19.—These sentences are doubtless in- 
tended as an epitome of an address of considerable 
length delivered by Samuel on this occasion, It isin 
three parts. First, he recites the history of the past. 
Second, he rebukes them for deciding to have a king. 
But, third, inasmuch as they, and not he, are the 
——- persons to make this decision, he directs them 
ow to carry their decision properly into effect.—O/ 
all the kingdoms that oppressed you; The Moabites, 
Philistines, Midianites, and others. Not ‘‘of all the 
kingdoms [and of] them that oppressed,” as in the 
Old Version. This passage is typical in represent- 
ing that Samuel on his contemporaries paid much 
attention to the history of Israel in the past.— Ye 
have...vrejected: He gives them to understand that 
he disapproves their decision, even while he is helping 
them to carry it out. 
Verses 20-22.—The tribe of Benjamin was taken: 
It is often assumed that the berry | was by lot, but 
nobody knows.—And they sought him, and he was 
not present: Apparently the ‘bringing near” had 
been by names, not by persons.—Zhey asked of /e- 
hovah further; Perhaps the phrase implies that the 
asking was by the same process by. which the king 
had been selected, and therefore that neither was by 
lot.—Hath hid himselif: He knew beforehand what 
the choice would be, and he had not the nerve to 
face it. Credit him with modesty if you please, but 
this was not the best way to begin his new career. 

Verses 23, 24.—The king is proclaimed.— Whom 
Jehovah hath chosen; Samuel announces the result 
of the election, using the phraseology of the law 
(Deut. 17 : 15).—God save the king: Literally, ‘‘ Live 
the king.” In the American Revision, ‘‘ Long live 
the king.” 

Verse 25.—The concluding services.—Samue/ told: 

Literally, ‘‘spake unto.” Presumably he made a 


Others 


yet a man to come hither? And Jehovah an- had been deaf 
swered, Behold, he hath hid himself among 
o % bf x 


formal recital of the circumstances, and of the rights 
and obligations involved.— And he wrote in the 
book, and laid up: What he wrote and laid up is 
not stated. The Revised Versions are wrong in not 
italicizing the ‘‘it,” and in using ‘ta” instead of 
‘*the.”—Before Jehovah: Presumably in the place 
where the ark was. 

Verses 26, 27.—The sequel.— Went to his house: 
Compare 1 Samuel 11:5. Some have understood 
that Saul returned at once to private life, maintain- 
ing no kingly state at all. That is inconsistent with 
what follows.—7kere went with him the power: 
According to the Old Version, this ‘‘ power” was ‘‘a 
band of men.” The Revisers make it ‘‘ the host,” or 
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The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


‘*men of valor.” At all events, it was a body of 
worthy men, who would be his bodyguard and his 
advisers.— Whose hearts God had touched: The 
touch of God qualifies one for the duties of good citi- 
zenship.—Cerfain sons of Belial; Not ‘'the chil- 
dren of,” as in the Old Version, but ‘‘ worthless 
fellows.”—No present: The implication is that all 
right-minded Israelites brought him presents; that is, 
brought him the tribute that was due to him as king. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“ 


The experiences of the past ought to furnish the 
promises of the future. 


<2 


The King After Man’s Heart 


By Alexander 


HE verses of this lesson fit on to chapter 8, chap- 
ters 9 to 10: 16, probably from another source, 
being inserted here because the anointing of 

Saul, told in them, did occur between Samuel's dismis- 
sal of the people and his summoning of the national 
assembly which the lesson relates. That private 
anointing of Saul was the divine call to him indi- 
vidually ; the lesson tells of his public designation 
to the nation. The two are perfectly consistent, 
and, indeed, the private anointing is presupposed in 
the incident recorded in our lesson, of Saul’s hiding 
himself, for he could not have known the result that 
he would be ‘‘taken,” unless he had had that pre- 
vious intimation. The assembly at Mizpah was not 
convened in order to choose a king, but to accept 
God's choice, which was then to be declared. 

But before the choice was announced, a last ap- 
peal was made to the people, if, perchance, they 
might still be persuaded to forego their rebellious 
desire. It is not, indeed, said that this final all but 
hopeless attempt was made by Samuel at the divine 
command, and we are not told that he had any fur- 
ther revelation than that in chapter 8: 7-9. But, no 
doubt, he was speaking as Jehovah’s mouthpiece, 
and so we have here one more instance of that long- 
suffering divine patience and love which ‘ hopeth all 
things,” and lingers pleadingly round the alienated 
heart, seeking to woo it back to itself, and never 
ceasing to labor to avert the evil deed till it is actu- 
ally and irrevocably done. It may be said that God 
knew the appeal was sure to fail, and therefore could 
not have made it. But is not that mysterious con- 
tinuance of effort, foreknown to be futile, the very 
paradox of God’s love? Did not Jesus give the 
traitor the sup, a last token of friendship, a last ap- 
peal to his heart? And does not God still in like 
manner deal with us all ? 

Observe how he seeks to win Israel back. Not !by 
threathenings, but by reminders of his great bene- 
fits. He will not drive men back to his service, like 
a slave-driver with brandished whip, but he wishes 
to draw them back by the cords of love. It is serv- 
ice from hearts melted by thankfulness, and there- 
fore overflowing in joyful, willing obedience and 
gratefulacts, thathedesires. ‘‘ The mercies of God” 


McLaren, D.D. 


should lead to men offering themselves as “ living 
sacrifices.” 

The last appeal failed, and Samuel at once goes on 
to give the people the desired bitter which they 
thought so sweet. Of course, it was by their repre- 
sentatives that the tribes presented themselves be- 
fore God. The manner of making God’s choice 
known is not told, and speculations as to it are idle. 
Probably a simple yes or no, as each tribe, family or 
individual was ‘‘ presented’ was the mode, but how 
it was conveyed is quite unknown. That is a small 
matter ; more important is it to note that Saul was 
chosen ern because he was the very type of the 
national ideal of ahero-king. Both here and in chap- 
ter 9: 2 his stature and bravery are the only qualities 
mentioned. What Israel wanted was a rough fighter, 
with = strength, plenty of bone and mus- 
cle. bout moral, intellectual or spiritual qualities 
they did not care, and they got the kind of king they 
wanted, —the only kind they could appreciate. The 
only way to teach them that one who was a head 
and shoulders tailer than any of them was not 
thereby certified to be the ideal king, was to give 
them such a man, and let them see what good he 
would do them. 

There is no surer index nor sharper test of national 
or individual character than the sort of ‘ heroes” 
they worship. bea has not been very much 
refined since Saul’s day. Athletes and soldiers still 
captivate the crowd, and a mere prophet like Samuel 
has no chance beside the man of broad shoulders 
and well-developed biceps. And very often commu- 
nities, especially democratic ones, get the ‘‘ king” 
they desire, the leader, statesman or the like, who 
comes near their ideal. The man whom they choose 
is the man whom, generally, they deserve. Israel 
had an excuse for its burst of ardor for a soldier, for 
it was in deadly danger from the Philistines. Is 
there as good an excuse for America or England, in 
their recent adoration of Successful generals? Israel 
found out that its idol lacked higher things than 
thews and sinews, and experience taught them the 
falseness of their ideal. 

Saul’s ors | among the piles of miscellaneous 
baggage, which the multitude of representatives had 
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brought with them, is usually set down to his credit, 
as indicating an engaging modesty; but there is 
another and more probable explanation of it, less 
creditable to him, as it not rather occasioned by 
his shrinking from the heavy task that God was lay- 
ing on him? He was not being summoned to a se- 
cure throne, but to.'tgo out before us, and fight 
our battles.” He might well shrink, but if he had 
been God-fearing and God-obeying and God-trust- 
ing, he would have cried, ‘‘Here am I; send me,” 
instead of skulking among the stuff. There was 
another Saul, who could say, ‘*‘I1 was not disobedi- 
ent unto the heavenly vision,’ It had been better for 
the son of Kish if he had been like the young Pharisee 
from Tarsus. We, too, have divine calls in our 
lives, and alas! we, too, not seldom hide ourselves 
among the stuff, and try to avoid taking up some 
heavy duty by absorbing our minds in material 
ood. Few things have greater power of obscuring 
the heavenly vision, and of rendering us unwilling 
to obey it, than the clinging to the things of this 
world, which are in their place as the traveler's lug- 
gage needful on the road, but very much out of their 
place when oo become a hiding place for a man 
whom God is calling to service. 

The ‘‘manner of the kingdom,” which Samuel 
wrote and laid up before the Lord, was probably not 
the same as ‘‘the manner of the king” (chapter 
8 : 9-18), but a kind of constitution, or solemn state- 
ment of the principles which were to govern the 
monarchy. The reading in verse 26 should probably 
be ‘‘ the men of valor,” instead of *‘a band of men.” 


They were brave men, ‘‘whose hearts God had 
touched.” Now that Saul was chosen by God, loy- 
alty to God was shown by loyalty to Saul. The sin 


of the people’s desire, and the drop from the high 
ideal of the Theocracy, and the lack of lofty quali- 
ties in Saul, may all be admitted. But God has 
made him king, and that is enough. Henceforward 
God's servants will be Saul’s partisans. The mal- 
contents were apparently but a small faction. They, 
perhaps, had had a candidate of their own, but, at 
all events, they criticised God’s appointed deliverer, 
and saw nothing in him to warrant the expectation 
that he would be able to do much for Israel. Dis- 
paraging criticism of God’s chosen instruments 
comes from distrust of God who chose them. To 
doubt ¢he divinely sent Deliverer’s power to ‘‘ save” 
is to accuse God of not knowing our needs and of 
miscalculating the power of his supply of them. 
But not a few of us put that same question in vari- 
ous tones of incredulity, scorn or indifference. Sense 
makes many mistakes when it takes to trying to 
weigh Christ in its vulgar balances, and to settling 
whether he looks like a Saviour and a King. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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There is always hope for the people who seek 
God's help. ee ie 


iental Lesson-Lights 
_. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 


- ELIVERED You Out or THE HAND OF THE 
Ecyptians.”—I know Eastern tribes, living 
as neighbors, who are on speaking terms 

with each other, but no more; intermarriage is tacitly 

forbidden. And why? Simply because their ances- 
tors, many generations back, had blood feuds, which, 
however, were considered settled a hundred years 
ago; and yet apparently they mutually visit the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generations, and a long way be- 
yond. Orientals appear to recognize not only cor- 

rate, but continued corporate, existence. There- 
ore Samuel says to his hearers, ‘‘ Delivered you 
out of the hand of the Egyptians,” while in point of 
fact their ancestors centuries before had been deliv- 
ered out of the hands of the Egyptians. 

‘*SAUL THE Son OF KISH WAS Paxen,”—Bishops of 
the Eastern church to-day are elected by lot. The 
conscription, or the method of recruiting the Turkish 
army, involves the casting of lots, for the werka, or 
piece of paper which is drawn, decides who is to be 
taken as a soldier. God had decided the matter, and 
the lot revealed the decision (1 Sam. 14: 41; Prov. 
16 : 33; 18: 18). 

**But Certain WorTHLEss FELLows Saip, How 
SHALL THIS Man Save Us? AND THEY DESPISED HIM, 
AND BROUGHT HIM NO PRESENT. BuT HE HELD HIS 
Peace.”—What I know of Oriental character throws, 
not light, but shadow, on this text. Generally speak- 
ing, Easterns welcome their new sultans and rulers 
with manifestations which equal, and sometimes ex- 
ceed, their feelings and judgment; and if peradven- 
ture a newly enthroned sovereign or appointed gov- 
ernor is not enthusiastically received, then wo be to 
him who may be suspected of coldness! Yet those 
traitors of the text uttered and acted their treason 
without apparent fear. They therefore must have 
done so under the exercise of an unusual evil influ- 
ence, and Saul’s wise behavior was a manifest miracle 
of heavenly grace. Indeed, some Orientals are so 
struck with the un-Oriental conduct of Saul, the 
elected king, that they compared it to the calmness 
of the King rejected ; namely, Jesus. 

SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRiA, 


« 
He who can silence himself shall subdue his enemies. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Our Dependence on God 


HE Lord is our King (Golden Text). A recent 
f writer has this striking and significant para- 
graph calling attention to a fact we sometimes 
forget that, whether consciously or not, we must 
every moment depend upon God for the existence of 
our lives and for mercies that are so common we 
scarcely recognize them. He is King, indeed, in 
small things as in great. This writer says: ‘‘God 
has something to do in the government of the world, 
and in many things he works independently of our 
efforts, at least of our direct efforts. Take our own 
lives as anexample. There are some things about 
our physical natures which are partly under our con- 
trol. We can regulate our breathing, as to its man- 
ner and frequency, and as to the sort of air we will 
take into our lungs. But we do not control our 
heart throbs. In Goa we live, and move, and have 
our being. . . . No breast heaves without God. There 
is in our breasts the most delicately constructed lab- 
oratory which selects, independent of our volition, 
what will sustain life, and rejects that which will de- 
stroy it. More than this, the work of breathing is 
done best when we do not pay any attention to it.” 
So when we give God his full kingdom in every de- 
partmert of life, we reach the highest usefulness 
and joy. 


A Man Lost 

He hath hid himself among the baggage (v. 22). 
There is something amusing as well as pathetic in 
the thought of young Saul-—a great, splendid-look- 
ing young fellow, head and shoulders above any 
other young man about him, who has just been 
chosen to be king over his people—hiding himself 
away among the baggage, made up, I suppose, of 
the pack-saddles and tents, and things of that sort. 
But a good many people get hid among the baggage 
who are called to better things. Some years ago I 
knew a young man who was a very earnest Chris- 
tian. He led in prayer in the prayer-meeting, and 


he was always ready with his testimony for Christ. 
I did not see him for some years, and when I met 
him, after our long separation, I was sadly pained at 
the change in him. He immediately began to tell 
me what great success he had had. He said he had 
been very prosperous in financial affairs, and was 
now worth several hundred thousand dollars, and he 
went on to enumerate to me his large investments. 
When I got an opportunity, I inquired, ‘‘ What lines 
of church work are you interested in now?”’ He 
frowned a little, and seemed rather embarassed, and 
then replied: ‘‘Oh, I have not had any time for 
church work for several years. I have had to give 
myself to my business night and day in order to get 
on. To tell you the truth, I do not go to church 
much any more.” Howl pitied him. Poor fellow ! 
he had a lot of baggage, but he was losing his soul 
in the midst of it. 


Kingliness 


He was higher than any A the people (v. 23). 
There have been some uncomplimentary stories told 
of the young King of Spain, but here is one which 
testifies to his goodness of heart. There is a cus- 
tom which allows any one the privilege, when the 
king passes in his carriage through the streets of 
Madrid, to run beside it and throw petitions at him. 
Not long ago an old woman darted toward the king's 
carriage, but a policeman, mistaking her motive, 
seized her roughly and threw her into the crowd. 
Instantly the king ordered the carriage to be stopped, 
and, jumping down, ran back to the policeman. 
** Why did you touch that woman?” he demanded. 
‘“You must never lay your hands roughly upon a 
woman. You have done very ill.” Then he turned 
to the old lady and, raising his hat, said, ‘I will 
take your petition, madam.” And as she handed it 
to him, he thanked her, and bowed. Thatisa pretty 
story, and suggests the lofty courtesy which properly 
belongs to a king. Saul was towering physically, 
but not so tall morally and spiritually. All who 
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would be of great service as leaders of the people, 
must be themselves high-souled and lofty-natured. 


The Two Kinds of People 


There went with him the host, whose hearts God 
had touched. But certain worthless fellows said, 
How shall this man save us? (vs. 26, 27.) Some 
one has Fay coe together this little group of con- 
trasts: Two boys went to gather grapes, One was 
happy because they found the grapes; the other 
was unhappy because they had seeds inthem. Two 
men, being convalescent, were asked how they were. 
One said, ‘‘I am better to-day;"’ the other said, ‘'I 
was worse yesterday.”’ When it rains, one man 
says, ‘‘This will make mud;” another, ‘‘ This will 
lay the dust.” Two boys examined a bush. One 
observed that it had a thorn; the other, that it had a 
rose. Two children looking through colored glasses, 
one said, ‘‘ The world is blue;” and the other said, 
“It is bright.” Two boys having a bee, one got 
honey, the other got stung. ‘The first called it a 
honey-bee; the other, a stinging bee. ‘‘I’m glad 
that I live,” Says one man; ‘‘I am sorry that I must 
die,” says another. ‘I am glad,” says one, ‘that it 
is no worse;” ‘*I am sorry,” says another, ‘that it 
is no better.” One says, ‘‘Our good is mixed with 
evil;” another says, ‘‘ Our evil is mixed with good.” 
So a portion of Saul’s people rallied about him to 
make the best of him, and another part were sullen 
and brought no present to the new king. It is a 
great test, this attitude which we take to the daily 
opportunities and duties of life. 

New York Ciry. 


b 7 
Religion in politics is better than politics in re- 
ligion. 
<_e 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND Saul the son of Kish was taken (vy. 21.) 
The psp of selection is forever going on. 
All of us are in the sieve, and are being rid- 
dled and graded. And how little we know about it ! 
Behind our backs and out of our hearing people are 
saying, ‘‘How do you think Brown would do for 
moderator of the assembly, colonel of the regiment, 
captain of the ball team, or what not?” ‘* He’s too 
shallow,” says one. ‘ Too selfish,” says another. 
‘*Too lazy, too grasping, too ambitious, talks too 
much with his mouth, won’t do at all, no good on 
earth,” etc. So that while we are patting our- 
selves on the back, and telling our chums what bright 
rospects we have of getting the prize, the selective 
orces are preparing to cast us on the dump-heap. 
This is the most solemn and startling thing know 
about life ! Some of the omy go by favor, and the 
chestnuts are raked out of the fire by the man who 
has the ‘‘strongest pull.” But my observation of 
life has taught me that, in the main, men are being 
sifted by inerrant processes. The great machine 
works with terrible precision. Just as running water 
sifts the material washed into the beds of rivers, 
moving life sifts the masses of men, flinging the 
worthy up and the worthless down. When Saul the 
son of Kish was taken, you may be sure that there 
was that in him that ‘filled the bill,” and was not in 
his brothers. Do not be afraid of being overlooked ! 
If God can use you in his business, he can discover 
ou, even if you are hidden in a garret or a mine. 
f you are worth making a king out of, your crown 
will find you. 

And wrote it in a book, and laid it up before Jeho- 
vah (v. 25). Whoknows but we may find that very 
book some day! I have just read that the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been sealed up in an air- 
tight case, into which not a ray of light can enter. 
This most precious relic of our national life is fast 
becoming illegible, and will never be exposed to view 
— except on momentous and august occasions. 
If the children of Israel had taken such care of the 
tables of the Ten Commandments and of this book of 
Samuel, what treasures they would be to-day! Per- 
haps they did; we may yet dig them from some rock- 
hewn vault. The sacred bosom of the old world is 
yielding wondrous treasures. No care of such gems 
is too great. Nor of those sacred compacts which 
are the Magna Chartas and Declarations of our indi- 
viduai lives. You have made resolutions that you 
ought to write on imperishable tablets in your soul, 
and lay them up before Jehovah ! 

And there went with him the host, whose hearts 
God had touched (v. 26). What a sensation itis when 
something ‘‘touches our hearts!” We know it as 
quickly as when something touches our ‘crazy 
bones!” Some hearts are very hard to get at; 
they seem to be sheathed in boiler-iron. The sight 
of the drunkards whom they have sent to the gutter, 
of the families they have turned out of doors, of 
children whom they have orphaned and beggared, 
affects them as little as a paper wad from a pop-gun 
would the steel armor of a gunboat. There are oth- 
ers that can be touched by any sight of human sor- 
row. You have only to point your finger at them to 
**touch their hearts.” A heart that can be easily 
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‘*touched”” is God's best gift to. man. Nothing 
touches mine any quicker or more powerfully than 
the sight of a great, brave, modest young fellow like 
this Saul. The instant I set my eyes on him, my 
heart feels as if something dear, divine, and great 
had entered into it and filled it with warmth and 


light. If a warm hand had been laid upon it, I could 
be no more certain that it had been ‘‘touched."" No 
wonder a crowd followed Saul to his home! How 


could they helpit? If you want friends, ‘‘ touch 
their hearts!’ This is the way to gain all great 
ends,—just touch the hearts of men! You can not 
move them half so easily nor so far, either by per- 
suading their intellects, firing their imaginations, 
or smiting their consciences, as by touching their 
hearts. 

But certain worthless fellows said, How shall 
this man save us? (v. 27.) Whether these worthless 
fellows knew how he could save them or not, save 
them such men surely can, if they will only permit 


them. God has appointed men to be saviors one 
of another. Sometimes they save us from misfor- 


tune, sometimes from sickness, sometimes from com- 
mitting sins. It is a great mystery, but it is a sub- 
lime truth. To one man, the God-man, even a 
greater power has been committed. He has saved 
men not only from misfortune and sickness and com- 
mitting sins, but he has saved them from the power 
of remorse, and even from the consequences of wrong- 
doing ! The astonished and skeptical have always 
asked, ‘‘How?” We do not know. It is easy to 
advance some performed metaphysical theory of the 
atonement; but when the last word has been said, 
the mystery of the redemptive power in personality 
is as deep as ever. Explanations are offered and 
withdrawn, but the fact abides. The Sauls and 
Davids and Luthers and Lincolns ‘‘save”’ men and 
races, whether the ‘‘ worthless fellows” understand 
it or not. And so will Jesus save the race. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. - 


A nation needs men who will serve as well as shout. 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The True King of Israel 


s. He Chose his People : 

Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel (17, 18). 
ehovah thy God hath chosen thee (Deut. 7 : 6-8). 

Jehovah's portion is his people (Deut. 32:9, 10). 
he tribe of his inheritance (Jer. 10 : 16). 
a. He Led his People : 

/ brought up Israel out of Egypt (18). 

Who led thee ;. . . who fed thee (Deut. 8 : 15, 16). 
ata alone did lead him (Deut. 32: 11, 12). 

n his love and in his pity (Isa. 63: 9). 

3. He Delivered his People : 

/ delivered you... saveth you (18, 19). 

The beloved of Jehovah. . . in safety (Deut. 33 : 12). 
ehovah ... fighteth for you (Josh. 23:9, 10). 

f it had not been Jehovah ( Psa. 124 : 1-5). 

4- He Selected their King : 

Present yourselves. ... Saul... was taken (19-21). 
1 will send thee a man (1 Sam. 9: 15-17). 
ehovah hath anointed thee (1 Sam. ro: r). 

‘he powers... are ordained of God (Rom. 13: 2). 
g. He Pointed Out the King : 

He hath hid himself among the baggage (22, 23). 
ehovah . . . beholdeth all the sons of men (Psa. 33 : 13-15). 
‘hou hast searched me, and known me (Psa. 139 : sah 

Thy Father who seeth in secret (Matt. 6: 4). 
6. He Gave the Laws of the Kingdom : 

The manner of the kindom, ... wrote it (25). 
Write him a copy of this law (Deut. 17 : 18-20). 
Meditate thereon day and night (Josh. r : 8). 

His delight is in the law (Psa. 1 : 2). 
q. He Renewed the Hearts of the People: 

The host, whose hearts God had touched (26), 

A new heart also will I give you (Ezek. 36 : 26). 
Create in me a clean heart (Psa. 51 : ro). 
in Christ, . .. a new creature (2 Cor. § : 17). 


<0 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. 
Text. At what place did Samuel gather the 
people. (Use the map.) In what order were 

the people to present themselves before Samuel ? 
By tribes. How was the matter decided? By lot. 
What tribe was taken first? Then what family ? 
Then what individual? Was Saul present at that 
casting of the lot? How did they find out where he 
was? When hecame, and the people saw him, what 
did they shout? In what respect was Saul most at- 
tractive ? 

Now ask whether men naturally love high rank 
in this world. Yes; there are not many men who 
would decline a crown. See, in our own land, how 
many politicians there are who would love to be 


Give the Golden 
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President of the United States. Though the po- 
sition is a most onerous one, they all hanker after it. 
Why do they so desire it? Because it is a position 
of great power. Men naturally love to rule. And 
can any of us attain to that position? No, most 
probably not. But see! We all may be rulers in 
ote of that. Now put on the board the words My 














ingdom. Have we each a kingdom over which 
MY KINGDOM 
BODY — MIND 
SPIRIT 
we may rule? Yes. I have control over my Body. 


Put that word down. I may rule it wisely or fool- 
ishly. Many do the latter, totheir own injury. Then 
I have a Mind, Put that word down. Can I rule 
over that? Yes; that, too, is a part of my little king- 
dom. Many misrule here as well as in their physical 
kingdom. As a consequence, their minds run to 
waste. Then there is my Spirit. Put this word 
down. That is the most important part of my be- 
ing. And here, too, many are dreadful rulers, and let 
their spiritual kingdom run toruin. The Bible says, 
‘* Better. . . he that ruleth his spirit, than he that tak- 
eth a city” (Prov. 16 : 32). Napoleon took cities, but 
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could not rightly rule his own spirit. See, then,— 
each of us bis a threefold kingdom to rule over. 
How is your own kingdom governed? Is it doing 
well under your rule, or is it’ going to rack and 
ruin? Alas! many in our Sunday-schools make an 
utter failure in this matter of self-government. How 
is it with you ? 
New York Cirty. 
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it ts the wonder of the mercy of God that he 
wields even our mistakes for our good. 


oe 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs '') 


‘* Hail to the Lord's anointed."’ Psalm 72 : 1-8. 


‘* Forward! be our watchword."’ (97: 1-5. 144: 1-3.) 
‘Thy kingdom come, O God."’ Psalm 113 : 1-8. 

*“O worship the King, all-glorious _ ,, (163: 1-5. 229: 1-4.) 
above."’ salm 147 : 4-11. 

(221: 2-4. 320: 2, 3-) 


‘*And is the time approaching."’ 
‘**O Spirit of the living God.” 

‘** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah." 
** Children of the heavenly King."’ 


< 
There is no lottery where God directs the lot. 


Psalm 33 : 12-22. 

(45: 9-16. 68: 1-6.) 
Psalm 115 : 10-18. 

(165 : 3-5. 232: 1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: The Lord, Jehovah, is King. 
To-day’s lesson and text emphasize this. 


Thought for Review Banner: Our King. 


Note.—Such a small section of country is covered 
by this quarter’s lessons, that for primary grades 
little would be gained by emphasizing map work. 
Simply teach that events occurred near together in 
the Precieed Land. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sometimes, these long summer evenings, when 
mother calls, ‘‘ Children, come in; it is bedtime.” is 
it easy to stop your play? Perhaps you coax to play 
longer, but mother says, ‘‘ Come, right away; mother 
knows best; you need the sleep.” The Heavenly 
Father knows what is best for everybody, yet the 
Bible tells of the children of Israel, who wouldn't 
mind because they wanted their own way. 


REVIEW. 

God had cared for them so many years, and had 
given them good leaders, Moses, Joshua, and Samuel 
(recall Samuel's early life). When Samuel was old the 

eople asked for a king, because all their neighbors 
fad one. You know that if a few children have new 
toys. games, or trinkets, all other children want them 
too. Samuel told them plainly that a king would 
do many things which would cause trouble; but the 
people said, ‘‘ We w7z// have a king, like other na- 
tions.” So Samuel told the Lord, Jehovah, who said, 
‘* Hearken unto them, and make them a king.’’ Then 
Samuel promised, and sent the people home. 


LEsSON. 

Samuel traveled some time, teaching the people, 
but often he stayed in one city (draw a city). A 
few miles away was another, and in between were 
hills (draw as you talk). Near this small town lived 
a fine young man, very strong and tall, named Saul 
(write on board). Have you ever heard that name? 
Yes; our friend Paul was once called Saul. But they 
were different men, just as in our class we have two 
children named Frank. Saul, about whom we learn 
to-day, lived hundreds of years before Paul. 

One day Saul's father said to him, ‘‘Some of our 
donkeys are lost ; take one of the servants, and go find 
them.” So for three days they looked among the hills 
(trace the search by dots). At last they had almost 
reached this other city, when the servant said, 
‘“‘There’s a man of God here ; perhaps he can tell 
us where to go.” So they went on (read aloud some 
of the details) They passed some young women 
going for water, and they told Saul if he hurried he 
might meet him. As they reached the city, they met 
the prophet Samuel, but didn’t know him (write 
‘* Samuel,” and make three lines, the tallest for Saul). 

It all happened as God had planned and shown to 
Samuel the day before (1 Sam. 9 : 15-17). When they 
met, Saul said, ‘* Tell me, I pray, where the prophet’s 
house is.” Then Samuel said, ‘‘I am the prophet; 
stay with me to-day, and to-morrow I will let you 
go; the donkeys are found.” So Samuel gave them 
their dinner, and took them to the sacrifice; then he 
and Saul had a talk in Samuel’s home. Next morn- 
ing they started away early, with Samuel’s promise 
to see them soon (study and explain the return jour- 





ney, asin 10: 1-16). A few days later Samuel called 
the people together, and said, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
Jehovah, the God of Israel,” etc. (refer to the names 
on the banner, reviewing God's leading from Egypt 
to the Promised Land, and yet they asked for a king; 
explain how Saul was chosen). 

Of course everybody wanted to see the king, but 
they couldn’t find him. Saul hid among the baggage. 
When they found him, and brought him before the 
people, everybody felt proud of him, for he was head 
and shoulders taller than anybody else (show the 
lesson picture, Picture cards are issued by the Provi- 
dence I. I.] Lithograph Company, but should be 
ordered of your own denominational publisher). 
Then Samuel said, ‘‘ See, whom pe hath chosen; 
there is none like him among all the people.” The 
rm 5 were pleased, and shouted, ‘‘ Long live the 

ing!" (place in outline.) 

Samuel wrote it in a book, and put it away. 
everybody went home. A band of followers went 
with Saul. Many brought him presents, but some 
others said, ‘‘ How shall this man save us?” The 
despised him, and brought him no presents. Although 
Saul was the first of many kings, Samuel and the 
other prophets said to the people very often, ‘‘ The 
Lord is our King ; he will save us” (drill on the text, 
and add to outline, ‘‘ The prophet said,” etc.). No 
matter who else may be chosen as ruler, the people 
4 every country should say, ‘‘ The Lord is our King.” 

ing : 


Then 


** Crown him Lord of all,”’ 
or, 
*Crown him, crown him, all ye little children, 
He is King, he is King.’’ 


{Repeat.) (Add Our King to the review banner; see 
issue of June 20). Our text says, ‘‘ He will save us,” 
So in our national hymn we pray, 


** Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.’’ 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD the earlier account of the choice of Saul 

(1 Sam.9:1to 10: 16). Three steps are here 

described : Saul’s search for the lost asses of 

his father, Saul's visit to Samuel's house, and his 

anointing by Samuel. Ask three of your pupils, a 

week in advance, to tell these sections of the story, 

and in the class invite the other pupils to question 
them. 

Treat the second account in the same way (10: 
17-27), dividing it as follows: Saul chosen by lot (vs. 
17-24), and his return to his home (vs. 25-27). Then 
add chapter 11: His deliverance of Jabesh-Gilead 








LESSON FOR JULY 12 


(vs. 1-13), and his election formally rati- 
fied (vs. 14-15). 

In bringing out the great religious 
lessons in this story, emphasize the fol- 
lowing four points : 

1. Saul Jehovah’s Choice. The rec- 
ord allows no mistake on this point 
(9:17; 10:24). The appointment was 
in accordance with Jehovah’s plan for 
his people from the beginning (Deut. 
17:14, 15). The time had come to save 
them from the danger of anarchy by 
ap — a king in anticipation of Sans. 
uel’s death. More than once the Israel- 
ites had been on the verge of destruc- 
tion for want of a ruler. A king was 
needed to organize an army to protect 
them against invasion. The Ammon- 
ites were ready to pounce on them from 
the east (1 Sam. 11:1), and the Phil- 
istines on the west (13:4): Against the 
more thorough organization and greater 
strength of the nations around them, 
they could hope to contend successfully 
ohly through the direct protection of 
God ; but they could be assured of that 
only if they took the best means in their 
power to protect themselves. The rea- 
sons why Samuel rebuked the people 
for desiring a king, though it was the 
evident divine intention that Israel 
should be a kingdom and have Saul as 
king, were considered in the last lesson. 

2. Saul the People’s Choice. Point 
out the hill Mizpah on the map, where 
Samuel gathered the people. Explain 
how the choice was made, not by vote, 
as we should, but by lot according to 
common custom. The people had not 
risen to such a degree of civilization 
that they could rely on God to guide 
their judgment. They threw on him 
the responsibility of choosing the king 
independently of their judgment, but 
with their approval. Saul was by divine 
and human right the first king of Israel. 

3. Why Saul was Chosen. Because 
he was physically fitted to be the leader. 
He was the tallest, handsomest, manli- 
est man in the nation (9:2). He was 
like Ajax, ‘‘Towering o’er all, with head 
and shoulders broad.’”” He was modest, 
not seeking office (9:21) He had a 
royal self-control (10: 27). When he ac- 
cepted office he submitted his will to 
the Holy Spirit, that his speech and 
action - ~ represent the will of God 
(11 : 6). hus far he is a character 
worthy to be studied and imitated. 
Show him to your pupils as the hero 
that he was in the eyes of his people. 

4. God’s Guidance of Individuals and 
of Nations. Saul had grown to man- 
hood, and his children had come to me- 
turity while he labored on his father’s 
farm. Only two years after he became 
king his son Jonathan was old enough 
to be a high officer in his father’s army. 
God was preparing the way for Saul's 
great work through the years in which 
he was unconscious of it. When the 
time came for him to assume new respon- 
sibility, God revealed to him that he 
was Called to a new destiny and that a 
new life was begun(10:9). Some defin- 
ite work God has in mind for every one. 
To those who fulfill present trusts faith- 
fully, the larger sphere will open in due 
time. For the nation God had new 
plans, and though many in the nation 
erred in their judgment and in their 
ambition for its welfare (10:19), yet he 
did not cease to care for them, nor did 
the true servant of God cease to pray 
for them (12: 20-23). God will lead to 
greater power and service the nation 
whose people seek to do his will, and 
whose leaders keep praying for his guid- 
ance, even though they are divided as to 


policy. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Jehovah Choosing a King. What 
was Saul seeking? (9:3.) What did he 
find ? (10 : 1.) hat did Saul expect to 
get from Samuel? (9: 6.) Howdid Sam- 
uel know that Saul was chosen as the 
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Chosen King. What was the character 
of his family? (9: 1.) .What was his per- 
sonal appearance? (9:2.) How did 1 he 
receive the announcement that he was 
chosen king? (9:21.) How did he re- 
ceive his election ? (10: 22.) How didhe 
receive the refusal of some to acknowl- 
edge him? (10: 27.) Howdid he receive 
the call to lead the people to battle? 
(11:7.) How did he treat those who had 
been ae to him ? (11:13.) What 
kingly qualities ought all men to seek? 
BosTon. 


~ 


Divine favors win earthly friends. 
aaa 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Saul, the Anointed of Jehovah 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 
9-11). 
[For each member ef the Bible class.] 

The first Book of Samuel, beginning 
with the eighth chapter, affords an inter- 
esting illustration of the varied sources at 
the command of the author of the book, 
and of his method of using them. Chap- 
ter 9 introduces us to an early historical 
narrative, in which Saul is the central 
and favorite figure. Chapters 8 and 
10 : 17-27 seem, from their point of view 
and general style, to be from another 
source. These passages, taken to- 
gether, should help us to realize how 
many minds contributed to the slow 
production of one of these masterly 
reviews of Israel’s religious history. 

The encompassing idea in the record is 
to show God’s important share in Saul’s 
selection as king. Unwittingly guided 
to Bethel and into Samuel’s presence, 
his future is definitely announced to 
him by the prophet of God. At Mizpah 
he is publicly selected by the sacred lot. 
He is given an opportunity to manifest 
by his prowess a genius for leadership, 
which silences opposition and makes 
him king by acclamation. At Gilgal he 
is solemnly anointed as king. 

The passage chosen for special study 
is suggestive of four important thoughts: 
God’s intimate and essential relation 
to Israel, his choice of Saul through 
the sacred lot, Saul’s real modesty, and 
his glorious manhood,—‘‘ none like him 
among all the a. But we must 
not overlook the fuller testimony of 
chapters 9, 10, and 11, if we wish to re- 
alize in full Saul’s attractive and satis- 
fying personality at thistime. Chapter 
g : 21 vouches for his modesty ; the lat- 
ter clause of 9:19 hints at unselfish 
ambitions, hardly realized even by him; 
10 : 10 speaks for his religious ardor; 
10 : 16, for his shrewdness ; 11 : 4-11, for 
his capacity for leadership, and 11: 13 
for his magnanimity. Saul was a man 
of great possibilities. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


McFadyen, ‘Messages of the Pro- 
phetic Historians” (Scribners), enables 
any one to study the interesting ques- 
tion of sources. For studies of Saul see 
Kent, ‘‘History of Hebrew People” 
(§ 85-90), or any such history, and the 
article ‘‘Saul” in the Hastings Diction- 
ary of the Bible. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AnD Discus- 
SION, 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


What is said of Saul’s outward appear- 
ance? (2.) What made him a readily 
accepted leader? (3.) On what grounds 
did Samuel approve of him ? 
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ment always wants 


had. 


purity of her soap. 


good soap for wse. 








The woman of taste, means and refine- 


She well knows that her beauty 
depends largely upon the healthy tint of 
the skin; and that this depends upon the 


scented toilet accessories, but she wants 


soaps, in fancy boxes, but she has a cake 
of Ivory Soap at her washbowl. 


IT FLOATS. 
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It is admitted by all scholars that the 


American 
Standard Edition 





BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the inal better than any 
other translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The Sunday School Times says: ‘It is the standard 
translation for the English-speaking world.” 

Prices from $1.00 upwards. For sale by ail book- 


sellers, or send for ¢ 


1. Sauls Attractive Personality. (1.) | THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 
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public with the gran- 
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2. His Threefold Selection as King. 





king ? (9: 15-17.) How did Saul become 
convinced of it? (10; 2-10.) 
2. The People Choosing a King. When | 


date? 


lot ? 
Did they all acknowledge him as king? 
(v.27.) How did they ratify their choice ? 
(11 : 14-15.) 
The Qualifications of a Divinely- 


(4.) In what three ways was he pointed 
out as the king-to-be? (5.) Which way 
seems the most decisive ? 

3. The Work before Him. 


larly adapted ? 
4. Samuels Part in his Selection. 


(9.) Did Samuel merely acquiesce in 32-page 
oO 


( Continued on page 2370) 


= (6.) What | — 
did they first think of Saul as a candi-| was the most immediate need of the | 
How did they choose him?| Beene pee (7.) What other serious | 

(10:17-21.) Why did they choose him by | needs of theirs may be mentioned? (8.) , 
Why did they enutat him ? (v. 24.) To meet which one was Saul particu- | Co Sreeee SATU TE 


Colorado Midland Railway 

(Pike’s Peak Route) will for- 

ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
— Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
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Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each gXq@ inches, per set. . . $1.00 

Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 
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pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
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A Delightful Place to 
Spend the Summer 


| _ In the highlands and mountains of Tennessee and 
| Georgia, along the line of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, & St. uis Railway, may be found many 
| health and pleasure resorts such as Monteagle, Sewa- 
nee, Lookout Mountain, Bersheeba Springs, Fast 
Brook Springs, Estill Springs, Nicholson Springs 
and many others. The bracing climate, splendi 
mineral waters, romantic and varied scenery, com- 
bine to make these resorts unusually attractive to 
those in search of rest and health. A beautifull 
illustrated folder has been issued by the N. C. 
St. Louis Ry., and will be sent to any one free af 
charge. 


W.L. DANLEY, General Passenger Agent 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Mention this paper. 





$25.00 to Colorado and Return 

via Chicago & North-Western R’y, Chicago 
to Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, 
July 1 to 10, Good returning August 31. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points 
east. ‘Two trains a day to Denver. Colorado 
Special only one night en route. Write for 
booklet, ‘* Colorado Illustrated.”’ All agents 
sell tickets vza this route. M.O, ADAms, 
504 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 











COLLEGE EDUCATION by. mail. Courses leadin 


to diploma and degrees. Catalog free. WriteC. J. 





Burton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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Philadelphia, June 27, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, go1 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 





Subscription Rates | 


The Sunday School Times is published 


new subscribers. These rates include postage: | 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies gional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 





75 cent rate, 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies ve 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries ombenced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 


paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Sunshine and Strawberries 
Every Day in the Year 


The Map of Mexico 


will show you at a glance that the 
Mexican Central R’y reaches all 
the important points in Mexico. 
The table-land of the Republic is 
traversed in its entirety by the 


Mexican Central 
Railway 


along which line are to be found 
the most desirable resorts in the 
world for both summer and winter, 
Notable among them are Guadala- 
jara, Lake Chapala, and Aguas- 
calientes, which are high and dry, 
and every day in the year pleas- 
ant, and every night cool, 
For information apply to 

W. D. Murdock, G. P. A., Mexico City. 
C. R. Hudson, Traffic Mgr., Mexico City. 


W. C. Carsen, Eastern Agent, 52 Broad- 
way, New York City. 














any one issue of the paper to | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 


THe SuNDAY SCHOOL TiEs Co., Publishers, | 
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(Continued from page 329) | 
the matter, or did he become an active | 
factor ? | 

5. Sauls Promise. (10.) Was Saul | 


ideally fitted for the responsibility at | of victory. 


the outset ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts, 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. ] 

It is a sad fact that we often do right 
things from motives which make them | 
sinful, Israel's sin consisted, not in de- 
siring a king, but in forgetting God. 

At first impulse, like Israel, we would 
call Saul a perfect candidate for royal 
honors. To what extent is this justified ? | 

YaLe UNIVERSITY, 

% 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or | Men ever reject mercy to elect masters. 





Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











The Young People’s 


July 12, 1903. What the Holy Spirit Can 
Do for Me. John 16: 5-15. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Anointing me (1 John 2 : 20-27). 

TUES.—Guiding me aright (Isa. 58 : 9-11). 
WED.—Witnessing my adoption (1 John 








SaT.—Is a divine Being (1 Cor. 3: 16, 17.) 
| 





For what works the Comforter was sent. 
| On what conditions the Spirit gives us power 
for work. 

What the abiding Spirit means to me. 





HE Holy Spirit is doing now more 
things for us than we realize, or 
can realize. 

which he is ready to do for us which we 


can understand, Jesus explains in his | 


last talk with the disciples. 
“ 
| 4, The Holy Spirit turns sorrow into 
| joy. He is the Comforter, in truth. He 
| shows us that, after all, the things over 
| which we sorrow are intended to work 
out for us or for others the greater good. 
This was true of the departure of Jesus. 
If he had not gone away, the Spirit— 
who can be to every heart what Jesus in 
the limitations of the flesh could be to 
but a few—could not have come. It is 


true also of all the sorrows of life, save | 
Our loved ones | 


those born of our sins. 

| go, and we grieve; but, as the Spirit 
reveals to us the glory and purity and 
peace of the life to which they have 
gone, and to which their going draws us 
on with an ever deeper longing, our sor- 
row turns to a deep and quiet joy. 


2. The Holy Spirit shows us what sin | 


is, and convicts our hearts of it. He is 
the representative of Jesus here, and, 


| tinue to unfold to our hearts. 


standing before the spirit and will of 


man, he makes us feelthe wrong of not 

























HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
delegates and friends attend- 
ing the National Convention 

at Denver this year should by all 
means take the far famed 


LOOP TRIP 


Denver to Silver Plume and re- 
turn via the 


COLORADO G 
SOUTHERN RY. 


This is the most fascinating one- 
day trip in the country, and is so 
conceded by all who have taken it, 


T. E. Fisner, General Passenger 
Agent, Denver, Colorado. 


P.S.—We have many other delightful 
trips that are enjoyed by the tourist nearly 
as much as the * Loop."” Handsome il- 
lustrated publications, covering them all, 
sent to any address on receipt of three 
cents to cover postage. T. E. F. 





conforming our ways to its true law. 


effort will not make us feel what sin is, 
or what sin there is in us. It is only 


of the Spirit that is holy that we feel 
the truth of ourselves, and perceive the 
claims of Christ and our duty to open 
our lives to them. 


3. The Holy Spirit shows us what 
righteousness is. Toone was the revela- 
tion of the right to men when he was 
here. Those who saw him saw the 
Father and the holiness of the Father. 
But when he went away that visible 
standard of the right was gone. We 
have the record of it in the Gospels, but 
only the Holy Spirit can make this alive 
tous. There is no mechanical measure 
of righteousness before our ey2s. The 
principles of the gospel are principles, 
not mechanical enactments. What is 
right, only the pure and Holy Spirit can 





| reveal to our hearts, and we are sure to 





yielding our life to its true Lord and 


Mere intellectual meditation or spiritual 


| aid. 


lto be applied, but it has gone forth as 
|certainly as the day,—more certainly 


| sage of Jesus. 
| be said, but for much the world was 


| forter was not a prophecy of Muham- 


But some of the things | 


when we come under the still influence | 


err in judging on this point without his 
% 

4. The Holy Spirit is the guarantee 

The prince of this world 


has been judged. The judgment is yet 


than the day. But no one will be able 
to act on this faith who does not get it 
and the support and sanction of it from 
the Holy Spirit. With him we know 
that evil is doomed, and that, however 
long its day, it will have an evening 
when the stars will sing together over 
the death of sin. 


5. The Holy Spirit completes the mes- 
He said all that could 


unprepared. It would require the in- 
fluence. of what he had said and done to 
work for ages before men’s hearts could 
be able to understand the rest. As they 
became able to take in more, the Spirit 
would be ready to reveal it to them. 
We learn from the pure Spirit ever 
more of the truth of God. 


6. Yet what we learn in this school of 
the Spirit is not something that super- 
cedes Jesus. The promise of the Com- 


mad, as some claim, or of Mrs. Eddy. 
The new truth is but the expansion of 
the old truth. It is the truth that Jesus 
began to reveal that the Spirit is to con- 





5: 7-12). oA 
THURS.—Making me rejoice (Acts 13 : || Pa . | 

48-52). | 7. The Holy Spirit’s chief glory and 
Fri.—Giving power for service (Luke 24: || purpose is to exalt Jesus. He shall 

49-53). speak of the things of Jesus. — All things | 


of God belong to Jesus, and it is these 
that the Spirit will open to us. He 
wants no exaltation that obscures the 
Saviour. When we love Jesus with all 
our heart we may know that the Spirit | 
is with us and in us, doing his work and 
delighting in his success in glorifying | 
Jesus. 
% 

Do we ever think of the Holy Spirit ? 

The Holy Spirit is to God, in a sense, 
what our spirits are to us. As humana 
intercourse is the intercourse of spirits, 
so our intercourse with God is the meet- 
|ing of spirit with Spirit. And this is 
| possible. 


‘*Speak to us, thou, for we hear, 
| And spirit with Spirit may meet. 
Closer art thou than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.’’ 


<_o 








Convention Calendar, 1903 


Centennial Celebration Sunday-school 





Union, at London . : . July 4-11 
National, at Mexico City . oo o July 7g 
International Conference, at 


Winona Lake 
Kentucky, at Lexington . 
South Carolina, at Greenville 
North Carolina (colored), 

et Raletgn . . 1. 3s > 
Michigan, at Haneock. . . 
Massachusetts, at Brockton 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 
Pennsylvania. at Scranton 
New Brunswick, at Chatham . 
Maine, at South Paris 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. 
Connecticut, at Norwich 
New Jersey, at Newark. 


| Quebec Central | 
Railway 


The favorite tourist route between 
New York and Quebec, and all 
St. Lawrence’ River points. 
Through parlor car between Que- 
bec and New York. For folders 
and all other information apply at 
any tourist ticket office, or to 


August 6-10 
. August 18-20 
. August 25-27 


. August 28-30 
. September 1-3 
. October — 
. October 13, 14 
. October 13-15 
. October 13-15 | 
. October 20-22 | 
. October 27-29 | 
. October 27-29 | 
. November 10-12 
. November 18-20 

















Frank Grunpy, General Manager, Sher- 
brooke, P. Q 
Watsn, G. F. & P. A., Sherbrooke, 


YQ 
Nem, T. P. A., Room 65, Union 
Depot, Boston, Mass 
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‘« 
. 


Any stenographer can easily 
save twice her vacation time 
in a year by using 


The Smith 


Premier 


Typewriter 
in preference to any other. 


It Saves Time 
In operating the machine. 
In putting in and taking out work. 
In making corrections. 
In cleaning type and hands. 
Who Pays for This Time? 


Better send to-day for our little book, 
which explains typewriter truths you 
ought to know. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 
287 Broadway, New York 





| will be $22.50; proportionately low rates 
| from other points. 


| Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 








Reduced Rates to Atlanta, Ga., 
and Return 


| Via Southern Railway, account National Con- 


vention Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America, July 9 to 12, 1903 

On July 6 to 9, inclusive, round-trip tickets 
will be sold to Atlanta, Ga., via the Southern 
Railway, on account of above convention, at 
rate of one fare, plus $1.00, from trunk-line 
territory, final limit, July 15. 

By depositing ticket with Special Agent at 
Atlanta, on or before July 15, and payment 


| of fee of fifty cents, an extension of final re- 


turn limit may be obtained to August 15, 


1903. - The round-trip rate from Philadelphia 


Side-trip tickets will be sold from Atlanta 
to various points on July 13 and 14, final 
limit ten days, at rate of one first-class fare, 
plus 25 cents, for the round trip. 

Chas. L. District 


Hopkins, Passenger 


Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure in fur- 





nishing all information. 











LESSON FOR JULY 12 






























Water 
is 
Free! 


But it won’t take the pain 
out of a burn; it won’t 
heal a wound; it won’t 
take the ache out of rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, etc. 
Ponp’s EXTRACT will. 
It will do it almost in- 
stantly. The claim that 
ordinary witch hazel is 
‘*just as good’’ or ‘‘ just 
the same’’ as Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT needs but a mite of 
consideration to prove its 
falsity. Ordinary witch 
hazel is nearly all water. 
That’s why you can get 
so much for so little—be- 
cause water is free. 

Ponp’s ExTRACT is the 
pure extract of Hamamelis 
Virginica—that’s why it 
costs more; that’s why it 
does the work. If you want 
water, get it at the pump 
—it’s cheaper and safer. 
If you want relief from 
pain—insist on getting 
Ponp’s Extract. Always 
sold under original label. 


Sold 
everywhere. 


















** | paid no attention to that advertise- 
ont until I saw it in The Sunday School 
mes.”’ 



























to the 


Mouth 


_of the Mississippi 





And At 


Every Mouth Between, 
Hires Rootbeer is known and ap- 
reciated as the most cooling, re- 


reshing and healtbful of beverages 
for hot weather. 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


is the national temperance bever- 
age. Everyone drinks it, every- 
one likes it. 

A package makes five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent by mail for 2% cents. 


Booklet free. Beware of imitations. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Malvern, Pa. 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching | serve his bar you answer respectfully, 


(Continued from page 325) 


with them, in family or in school, we 
must remember that early development 
of the desire for marked justice, and that 


resentment against all partiality and all | 


semblance of unfairness. How keen 
they are to see whether they are justly 
treated is apparent from an experience 
of my own in Sunday-school. 

We were accustomed at one time for 
very high-grade work in written examina- 


| 
| 


and say, ‘‘ Father, | will do anything 
for you that is not contrary to the Jaws 
of God and man, but that is contrary to 
both.’’ I never told the boy I would 
care for him; I simply threw him back 
on his own sense of duty. The next 
Sunday the command came to serve the 
bar, and the suggested reply came. The 
boy's father lost his temper, and angrily 
said, ‘‘Then march !’" So my boy put 


| up all that he had in a red handkerchief, 


tions, and other requisitions, to give a | 


prize of the value of $5.00 at the end of 
the year. 
was very stiff, and the prize was large. 
A boy chose a couple of volumes as his 
prize, and they were given to him as a 
$5.00 prize. The boy was only fourteen 
years old, and a tenement-house child. 
The next day he put those two volumes 
under his arm and he went up to Scrib- 
ner’s, and he said, ‘‘ What do these 
volumes cost?’’ (He knew something 
about rebates and percentages.) They 
said, ‘‘Seven dollars and a half.’’ Then 
our stock went away above par, because 
he had thought that we bought those 
volumes at less than $5.00, getting the 
per cent. off, and palmed them off on 
him as $5.00 worth. But when he found 
he would have had to pay $7.50, and 
that we gave him the full benefit of the 
rebate, he trumpeted our fame from one 
end of the city ward to the other. We 
dealt with him fairly. Down to zero my 
humble stock would have gone as super- 
intendent if he had found that I paid 
$3.50 for those books and palmed them 
off as $5.00 books. We want, there- 
fore, to deal with them along the line of 
that innate sense of justice that children 
have, and impress it on our teachers that 
they follow that line closely. 

Finally: Children are heroic. Here 
again we make a dire mistake, thinking 
that true heroism is a characteristic that 
develops late in life, and that we can not 
expect heroism from children. Not so. 
Tell me, was David the boy more heroic 
or less heroic than David the man? I 
say David the boy was the grander of 
the two. David the boy risked his life 
with lion and bear and giant, and David 
the man fell, in the case of Uriah and 

athsheba. Tell me, was Daniel the 
boy any less heroic, when he declined to 
be defiled with the king’s meat, than 
Daniel the man when he walked into the 
lions’ den rather than cease his prayer? 
Wasn't the boy just as grand as the man? 

Oh, when a child sees its line of duty, 
and makes up its mind to follow it, it 
will follow it more straightly than in later 
years, because a child is less politic. A 
man sees his line of duty, and then be- 
gins to say, ‘‘If I follow it, what will its 
effects be on my business?’” A woman 
sees her line of duty, and begins to say, 
‘If I accept it, how will it affect my 
position in society ?’’ Ulterior motives, 
side interests, begin to confuse our vision 
and to make our walk somewhat unsta- 
ble. But when a child sees its duty, 
irrespective of what others think, the 
child will be more prone to do and dare, 
and die if need be, than the adult. 

A boy in my Sunday-school one time, 
about fifteen years of age, the son of a 
liquor-dealer, came to me and he said, 
‘Father says that I have got to serve 
the bar now on Sundays. What will I 
do?’’ I said, ‘*‘My boy, what do you 
think you ought to do?’’ He said, ‘‘] 
ought not to serve.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ J said, 
‘*] have nothing to say to you.’" Then 
he said, ‘‘ But father says if I don't serve 
the bar on Sundays I can pack and get 
out. What do you think I ought to 
do?”’ 
ought todo?’’ He said, ‘‘I ought to 
pack and get out." ‘Very well,’’ I 
said, ‘‘I have nothing to say to you ex- 
cepting, when your father asks you to 


The work that was required | 








and marched out into the streets of New 
York, with no place to sleep and nothing 
to eat. Now I say that that was grander 
faith in God than the faith of Abraham 
when God told him to go out into a land 
that he knew not; for Abraham went 
with his flocks and herds, and my boy 
had not a single mutton chop or a single 
place to sleep ins So he marched. 

I have seen many a Case, not quite 
as strong as that perhaps, but which 
nevertheless illustrates the heroism of 


these children when they see the line of 


duty, and dare to follow it in the midst 
of persecution and contumely and ridi- 
cule on the part of others in the shops, 
in the home, or in the social circle. Let 
us make no mistake, therefore, in think- 
ing that the child can not stand for duty 
as well as the man ; for both stand be- 
cause Gud helps them, and the child 
stands perhaps a little more heroically 
because he a little more absolutely trusts 
his Heavenly Father's guidance. 

See, then, whom we teach. Is it not 
charming ? 
Is there anything more attractive ? 
there any work more 
We have God's Word to 


Is 


teach. We 


have God's child to whom to teach this 


Word. What could we ask more? 
New York Ciry. 


ae 


‘The great task imposed upon us by 
the exigencies of recent controversies 


| is to prove that advance in ee 


does not mean heresy.”—Prof. M. 
Riddle. 








Brain Building 
How to Feed Nervous Cases 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity, and 
should be treated through feeding the brain and 


| nerves upon scientifically selected food that 


restores the lost delicate gray matter. Proof of 
the power of the brain food Grape-Nuts is re- 
markably strong. 

‘About eight years ago, when working very 
hard as a court stenographer, I collapsed physi- 
cally, and then nervously, and was taken to the 
State Hospital for the insane at Lincoln, Neb., 
a raving maniac. 

** They had to keep me in a strait-jacket, and 
I was kept in the worst ward for three months. 
I was finally dismissed in the following May, but 
did no brain work for years until last fall, when 
I was persuaded to jake the testimony in two 
cases. One of these was a murder case, and the 
strain upon my nervous system was so great that 
I would have broken down again except for the 
strength I had built up by the use of Grape- 
Nuts. When I began to feel the pressure of 
the work on my brain and nerves, | simply in- 
creased the amount of Grape-Nuts and used 
the food more regularly. 


‘*1 now feel like my old self again, and am | 


healthy and happy. I am sure that if 1 had 
known of Grape-Nuts when I had my trouble 
eight years ago I would never have collapsed, 
and this dark spot in my life would never have 


Is there anything better? 


remunerative ? 


A Bad 


Complexion 


pace and rough skin, are caused 
y indigestion, tcoal is an active 
digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion. Use 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FREE —one full size 25. box, mailed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House,l. Y. 











| When answering advertisements, 
| mention The Sunday School Times. 


'SCHAUFFLER’S 
“SECRETS OF 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING” 


O SERIES of articles in years, pub- 
} lished by the Times, has had such 
remarkable and instantaneous suc- 
cess as these by Dr. Schauffler. Thou- 
sands of new subscribers have taken the 
Times this spring in order to secure 
them. A prominent state secretary says 
of them that if ten thousand people in 
his state would, at a total cost of $2, 500, 
secure the articles and study and master 
them, ‘‘ it would be the best investment 
ever made for the Sunday-school work in 
this state.’’ Each article is of inde- 
pendent value, and they will continue in 
alternate issues until about the first of 
September. The following offer is worth 
bringing to the attention of your friends 
who do not now take the Times. 


The Seventh Article Appears in this Issue 





please 
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| happened. Grape-Nuts’ power asa brain food is | 


I said, ‘*‘ What do you think you - 


simply wonderful, and I do not believe any | 


stomach is so weak that it cannot digest this 
wonderful food. I feel a delicacy about having 


| 


my name appear in public, but if you think it | 
would help any poor sufferer you can use it."’ 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There are desserts and desserts. The delicious 
health-giving kind are told about in the little 
recipe book found in each packape of Grape- 
Nuts. 





When mailed with 25 cents to The 
Sunday School Times Co. this certificate 
is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) 
es subscription to The Sunday School 

mes. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for 
which please send The Sunday School 
Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial. I have not been a subscriber 
within the last six months, 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money 
order, coin, or by check. 





When mailed with 25 cents to The 
Sunday School Times Co. this certificate 
is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) 
pny subscription to The Sunday School 

mes 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for 
which please send The Sunday School 
Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial. I have not been a subscriber 
within the last six months. 


eR OPIOSICEIOOO I Ie 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money 
order, coin, or by check 



























































































This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 
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i 
} Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN the paint. 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } os 

cago. é 
SHIPMAN 
in the 

. having 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 





N painting the use of Tur- 

pentine saves labor and the 
8) use of Dryer saves time, but 
the excessive use of either destroys 


Safety lies in using Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, and 


thoroughly 


paint 


brushed out. This may require a 
little more time and labor, but it 
will pay. The paint will be satis- 
factory and it will last. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., too William Street, New York. 


(Lesson for Juty 12) JUNE °27; 





Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the pee, can 
be kept re clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 


lan 
CONSERAION 






























The Lead rading Conser Pn Aner in a ica. Facilities 
ocal and In- 

Sarumeanal isis und ames the bes — class or 
rivate lessons, Ohadwick, Musical 
Director. a 2 Avenue, Mass. 








WILDMERE «.AB°7s.camnoin is 
Sebago Lake Region, Maine 
FOURTH SEASON 
Eight weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship 
of college-bred leaders and high-grade boys. Coach- 
ing trip through the White Mountains. Councilors 
fom Vale. Pennsylvania, and Ambherst 
What better summer can you plan for your boy? 
Send for illustrated booklet to 
IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 
Friends School, Providence, R. I. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary °120:" 
ary baldwin sem nary Ladies. 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, 
Term begins Sept. 3rd, 1903, 
ef Virginia. 266 students from 27 States past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time, Send for catal 


Brown, 


In Shenandoah Valley 





Mies E. C. WEIMAR, Princi 
When answering adverti ts, pl 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
Powerful 
A Pure Food Drink Has Great Sustaining 
Power 


The sustaining power of Postum Coffee when 
properly cooked is greater than most people 
imagine, and it is well illustrated in the story 
told by ayoung Texas woman, whosays: ‘‘I al- 
most lived on Postum Cereal Coffee for over a 
month, and there was over a week I did not eat 
anything at all, but just drank the food drink 
Postum, and yet I grew stronger and gained 
weight. 

**Our family physician examined Postum, and 
decided to use it altogether in place of coffee. 





E 
have Elgin Watches. 





a 


“The truth, 
the whole truth 
and nothing 

the truth” 
in time telling meanyv 
the time av told by the 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 
‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELain, KLLINols. 


nm 


but 

























That 
delicious after-taste 
in the mouth which comes 
from cleaning the teeth with 


Rusifoam 


is conclusive proof that Rubifoam is made 
right. The refreshed feeling is a sign 
of cleanliness. Your mouth tastes clean 
because it is clean. 25 cents at 
druggists’. 


E, W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass, 














We all think it has no equal as a nourishment 
for the sick, for besides being pleasant to the taste | 
it is so strengthening. My father and mother | 
have always been coffee drinkers, and suffered 
all kinds of troubles from the coffee until about 
a year ago a neighbor was praising Postum and 
mother decided to try it. 

‘They improved at once and have drank 
Postum ever since, and mother, who used to be 
bothered with nervousness and sleeplessness 
She 


says the change came entirely from drinking 


particularly, is in splendid health now. 


Postum and leaving off coffee." 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


by Postum Co., 





Name given | 
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FOR SALE. by the Ridley Park Presby- 
terian Church, a Mason 

Hamlin ‘* Liszt’’ two-manual, pedal organ, in first- 

| class condition. Address George C. Hetzel, ‘Treasurer, 


& | 








Lisby* s Sandwich Meats 


Thirty different kinds of appetizing delica- 
cies that delight the palate of young and old, 
when served between two thin wafers of 
bread. 

The natura! flavor of the choicest meats most 
daintily prepared, preserved, and ready to 
serve—for luncheons, teas, and little spreads. 

Booklet about them : “‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,”” FREE. Libby's Atlas of the 
World for five two-cent stamps. 


Libby, McNeill, & Libby, Chicago 








THE, SEWNE_MENEELY BELLS 


t purest re cop 
Meneely & Co., Ww aterviiet, West ‘Troy P.U., 





THE GREAT CHURCH LI G H” 7 P 
For ciectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. F rink, 5st Pearl St., New York, York, 








CHURCH Funnitine® RGEISSLER S895 








1903 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off ; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 


To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of vioience to it re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates, 
Sold all over the world. 


B&B. 


Exceedingly low prices on exceedingly 
good and desirable goods. 








Black Imported Mohair Brilliantines and 
Sicilians—lustrous and superior quality—5o 
inches wide, 50c. 

Splendid we Mohair Brilliantines— 
rich, glossy Black—46 inches wide, goc., 
were $1.25. 

Lot 300 styles 25c. Madras, 
and Oxfords, 20¢c. 

The handsomest and most artistic Cottons 
store ever offered at a reduction. 

Madras comes in White grounds with 
Corded, Mercerized, White Stripes between 
which are dainty Ked dotted stripes, while 
fancy Black square figure effects are printed 
at regular intervals. Also all Blue and all 
Red combination stripe and figure effects, 
together with many Blue and Black, Green 
and Black, and Buff and Black combination 
figure and stripe effects, 

Poplinettes are White ground with Red or 
Blue stripes and Black figures, and many 
other pretty effects. 

Oxfords are Canvas weave with White 
ground and fancy Black woven chain stripes. 
Altogether a superb assortment of charm- 
ing effects. 


Poplinettes, 


For prompt attention, be sure to mark 
your letter ‘*S. S. T. 24,’’ and state clearly 
colors, style, and about price you prefer to 


pay. 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Soothes 
the Stomach 


Relieves nausea, headache, 
indigestion, in the most ef- 
fective way. 

50c. and $1.00 


at druggists, or by mail from 


THE TARRART CO. REW YORK 





WwW: erranted free from 
narcotic drugs. 


Short Jaunts for Busy People 

| is the title of a handsomely illustrated book- 
let, issued by the Chicago & North-Western 
R’y, briefly describing nearby summer re- 


sorts, with information as to summer hotels 


and Woarding-houses, railroad and _ hotel 


rates, etc. Sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp 
by W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic 
ne, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


When answering advertisements, please 





mention The Sunday School Times. 








